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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs or sketches sub- 
mitted to him, but they should be accompanied by stamped addressed envelopes for 
return if unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold himself responsible 
jor MSS., photographs or sketches, and publication in Country Lire can alone be 
taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and address of the owner should be 
placed on the back of all pictures and MSS. 


CHANGE OF SEASON. 


E are reminded by a thousand little items of news 
that the great annual change has now taken 
place. Between October and May _ most 
Englishmen are townsmen in their sympathies 
if not in their actual lives. Not that it is 

possible to draw an exact and rigid dividing-line. Life is too 
complicated, too full of varied interests, for that. The day has 
gone when Squire Western and Mr. Allworthy stayed on their 
estates and were squires all the year round, looking with some 
contempt on townsmen and their pussuits. Usually the country 
gentleman of to-day has a finger in many pies that used to be 
considered urban, and the great merchant and banker is in his 
hours of leisure a sportsman, farmer and gardener, not seldom, 
indeed, owning pedigree stock that will compare with the best 
of those to the manner born, and as particular about his house 
and grounds as can be. Thus the skein of life, if it be woven 
in the country, has many town interests, and if in the town, 
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many country interests. But this does not affect the circum- 
stance that about this period of the year a complete revolution 
takes place in our mental attitude. During winter the billiard 
galleries were thronged to see champions like Inman and Reece 
match their prowess one against the other; now the news 
paper columns begin again to be crowded with the scores of 
cricket matches. Soon we shall all be busy comparing records 
and calculating averages. Paragraphs from the fishermen tell- 
ing of some monster trout in the Itchen or salmon in Scotland 
betray the fact that the disciples of Father Izaak are now in thei: 
glory. Much talk is going on everywhere about flowers an 
gardens, where they can be seen to perfection and where tly 
latest developments of them are visible. The season of agri 
cultural shows, too, is fast approaching, and there are com 
paratively few men of position nowadays who have not a fancy 
for one kind of animal or another, which they take a pride ij 
breeding. As a well-known character used to say, “horse: 
wary,” and one man’s fancy lightly turns to pigs and poultry 
while that of another goes to Shire horses and shorthorn cattle 
Some few follow the rule laid down by Voltaire in regard t. 
literature, and have preferences but no exclusions. We mus 
not forget to mention golf in this connection, as, almost mor 
than any other outdoor pastime, it supplies relief and recreati: 
to the overworked citizen. And surely it is never a pleasant 
game than it is just now, when the cuckoo calls above t! 
hazards and the poetic golfer may pause when putting at t! 
last green to listen to the most mournful, most musical no 
of the nightingale. Perhaps, however, it is heresy to hii 
at this, because there is no deity more jealous of her votari: 
than golf, and we are very much afraid that all the minstre! 
of the open air goes unheard when two keen rivals are endi 
up their day’s struggle. 

But undoubtedly it is no particular game or calli) 
that produced so vital a change. It is the fact th 
one and all of us begin to spend far more hours in t! 
open air, in the sun and wind. The occupation which m 
be the real or ostensible cause for going out is of little cons 
quence. At heart every Englishman is an open-air man, a) 
it is the energy stored up in the long summer days, now approac! 
ing, which enables him to go through the severe business « 
social tasks which await him when days are shorter. 
touch of pensiveness comes also with the opening of spri 
because all the beautiful things pass by and never return th 
year again. As we write the fields are gay with cowslips ani 
bluebells ; on the hawthorn trees and hedges the flower-bud 
are formed and in a little while will have broken into bloom 
the broom, not yet the flaming fire to which it was compare: 
by Linneus, is bronze with buds ready to burst into rudd) 
gold ;_ the lilacs in many districts have already burst into their 
first sweet and fragrant loveliness, and the laburnum is hanging 
out green flower-clusters which in a very little while will hav 
become the “‘ dropping wells of fire” sung by Tennyson. Then, 
after that, follows the wild rose, hanging its abundant glory 
upon hedgerow and thicket and Nature’s own wild garden 
But when it comes the beauty of the year is past its prim 
From the pretty violet to the wild rose they all form part of a 
procession which irresistibly reminds us of life itself. They 
come out, they enjoy a longer or a shorter period of alternate 
darkness and sunlight, and then fade back into that from which 
they came. 

It is impossible to be in the country and to watch all 
these signs and tokens of the passing year without some such 
reflections as these. They come year by year, and still they 
never grow trite or old, because the rising of the sap, the renewal 
of life, are as fresh every new season as they were at the beginning 
of the world, and the parting from them is equally sad. Birds 
and wild creatures generally are better off in this respect than 
man. They do not look before or after, but live entirely tle 
present. Indeed, that explains to a great extent the charm 
of May which the poets have never tired of extolling. All 
living things feel that the winter is over and gone, the time of 
the singing of birds has come, and so they fill the eye with their 
happy gambols and the ear with their music, colour and musi 
made real; these are the leading characteristics of the merry 
month of May. 


Our Portratt [llustraticn. 


UR Frontispiece is a reproduction of the portrait « 
Ashby St. Ledgers and her son by J. J. Shann \ 
Lady Ashby St. Ledgers is the youngest daughter o rd 
Ebury and married in 1902. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograp/ 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except wii cl 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are J 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward | rre- 
spondence at once to him. 
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November of last year the Board of Agriculture and 

Fisheries authorised a grant of {500 a year for two 

vears to the University of Cambridge, to enable 

research work on timber to be carried on. The 

first quarterly progress Report on this has now 
been issued, and is interesting from many points. of 
vie It was stipulated by the Government that the work must 
be confined to indigenous trees, or, at any rate, to such 
exotic trees as have been proved of commercial value to the 
United Kingdom. Mr. Russell Burdon and Mr. A. P. Long, 
who were appointed respectively Investigator and Assistant 
Investigator, began their work with Scots pine, and visited 
some score of different estates in order to select sample areas 
suitable for measuring up the yield per acre. It is significant 
that they had to report that the majority of the woods were 
so badly understocked as to be useless for their purpose. They 
did, however, find five estates in which the forestry was good 
enough to enable them to make an estimate of the possibilities of 
Scots pine timber in this country. They are respectively at 
King’s Lynn, Woburn, Langley Park, Barton Mills and Highclere. 
The statistics they collected are now being systematised and 
studied for a fuller report next year. 


Farmers are beginning to feel very much alarmed at 
the prospects of the year. They bore with patience the 
long-continued rains of April in the hope that they 
would be followed by the proverbial May sunshine. But 
this was not to be. Rainy day has followed rainy day, 
till the land is sodden and drenched. It is impossible to get 
in turnips and other roots, and by an unhappy coincidence 
the corn crops are very far from showing the verdure that we 
should expect from so much wet weather. On the contrary, 
the blades of the young corn are in many cases turning yellow, 
and the explanation of the practical farmer is that this year 
is suffering from an extraordinary plague of wireworm, and that 
this pest is in the way of ruining the cereal crops. Other insect 
plagues are also in abundance, because the open, mild character 
of the winter brought with it no sharp frost or prolonged severity 
of weather to reduce their numbers. It would be absurd, 
however, to give way altogether to pessimism at this season. 
We are still only in the middle of spring, and if the sun will 
only continue to give us a succession of brilliant days the 
crops would turn out good and plentiful. 


It is refreshing to find a defender of sport in an Italian 
prolessor. He spoke as “an outsider”; but for that very 
re.son Professor Guglielmo Ferrero of Turin University is the 
more worthy of attention. His argument is that modern life 
» much tenser than existence used to be in past ages that it 
ir more in need of relaxation. Of course, his assumption 
not be granted without a certain amount of argument. 
example, it is very fair to ask what makes for quietness in 
and probably the first and most important thing is security. 
v, in the old lawless days there was very little of this. The 
1 robbed the poor and the strong tyrannised over the weak. 
tles were more frequent than they are to-day, and they 
re generally followed by outrages of which massacre was 

least. Those who lived under .these terrors probably had 
much nervous excitement as any man of to-day. And it 
st be admitted, too, that the inventions which we have 
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either made or inherited provide leisure that did not previous 
exist. But we need not make out that we are martyrs in order 
to make an excuse for sport. It is far better, in The ancient 
English way, to recognise that man shall not live by bread 
alone, and that sports and pastimes, so long as they are pursued 
in moderation, conduce to the health and pleasure of life. 


Whitsuntide this year synchronised with the opening ot 
the serious cricket season. It was not an auspicious one. The 
ground is too much charged with moisture to give the batsmen 
a chance, and accordingly the records of the day tell mostly 
of ‘sensational performances’ with the ball. Usually at a 
time of disaster the County of Essex is a conspicuous victim, 
and this year was no exception to the rule, as at Leyton on 
Monday five wickets fell for a single run. At Lord’s Tarrant 
performed the feat of getting seven Hampshire batsmen out for 
a total of 27. Yorkshire fared little better than Hampshire 
in the annual match with Lancashire, as the whole side were 
out for 74, owing chiefly to the excellent bowling of Heap. 
At Trent Bridge, where, as usual, Surrey met Nottingham on 
Whit Monday, the southern team were all out for 66. A begin- 
ning like this adds very considerably to the glorious uncertainty 
of cricket, at least as far as the county results are concerned. 
Batting under such climatic conditions as we are experiencing 
is very much a matter of luck. The pitch will play very badly 
at one moment and not so badly a little after, or this process 
may be reversed ; and the team which is in must take its luck. 


From carefully compiled statistics it would appear that 
the motor-omnibus is responsible for more fatal accidents in 
the streets of London than any other vehicle. In 1905 few 
motor-omnibuses were licensed, and the deaths attributed 
to them were three. In the same year 1,124 tramway cars were 
licensed, and they were responsible for thirteen deaths. But in 
IgI2 a most extraordinary change has been recorded in the 
relative position of these two vehicles: 2,908 omnibuses were 
licensed and 167 deaths were credited to them ; 2,859 tramway 
cars were licensed and thirty-seven deaths attributed to them. 
Considering the growing number of fatalities in the streets 
of London, it is advantageous to have the figures narrowed 
down to this issue. The motor-omnibus, with its great size 
and weight, does not seem at all suited to street traffic. We 
have witnessed many accidents with it, and most of them, 
to the credit of those in charge, be it observed, have been due 
to anxiety to avoid accident. But the attempt to make a 
sudden deflection or stoppage has in many cases brought out 
the unwieldiness of the motor-omnibus, which has run up on 
to the footpath and even against the fronts of shops or hotels. 
It would be well to have an expert report on its adaptability 
for street purposes. 


YESTERDAY. 
Foxglove, foxglove a-down the dale, 
Came a maid this way ? 
One who went forlorn and pale, 
In the dusk of yesterday ! 


Brown her locks unbound and bare, 
Dusty her way-worn feet ; 


The teardrops fell in her tangled hair 
And O, her face was sweet ! 


Foxglove, foxglove a-down the dale 
Comes she not again ? 

May repentance deep avail, 
Must I seek in vain ? 


‘ Yesterday’s sorrow and grief is o’er, 
Yestereve’s tears are dried ; 
And she will take this road no more 
In the grey of gloaming tide! ”’ 
ALICE IE. GILLINGTON, 
The discovery of a new transcript of the Gospels is an 
event of the first importance, and Great Britain is greatly 
indebted to Mr. C. L. Freer, who has caused a facsimile to be 
made of the new manuscript discovered in Egypt and now in 
Washington. It is an extremely interesting document, though 
it does not, indeed, add much to the Gospels as we know them. 
The new passage in the text of the sixteenth chapter of St. 
Mark’s Gospel is not very important. Indeed, the general 
effect of a first study of this new version goes to establish the 
sound judgment and learning of those who made the transcript 
in common use. But after scholars have had an opportunity 
of working over it, it will be possible to speak of this aspect 
with more confidence. In the meantime the antiquarian and 
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the Christian alike will rejoice in the discovery of this precious 
relic, which, as far as can be seen, dates from about the fourth 
or fifth century. A remarkable fact about it is that it is not a 
tattered papyrus, but a beautiful volume bound in vellum, 
which probably has been preserved in some ancient monastery 
much as the Gospel of Lindisfarne was kept in a later period. 


In another part of the paper there will be found a discussion 
of the new proposal made by Mr. Lloyd George. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer seems now to have laid aside the bellicose 
and aggressive mood with which he first approached the land 
question. Private discussion and enquiry have probably led 
him to see that although the landowning class has its black sheep 
like every other, it is made up of men second to none in patriot- 
ism and regard for the general welfare. His offer is to bring 
forth a scheme that will meet the wages difficulty and the 
housing difficulty and yet be of a nature to permit of the 
collaboration of the Conservatives and the Radicals. We, at 
least, are bound to extend to such a proposal a very hearty 
welcome, since in these pages it has been steadily maintained 
for years that the best settlement would be one on non-party 
lines The great majority of British citizens stand equally 
clear of extreme reformers and extreme Conservatives. They 
desire that the condition of the agricultural labourer should 
be equal at least to that of any other similar class, and they 
would support any reasonable proposal for accomplishing this 
purpose 


From the report that has just been issued, it seems that 
the committee appointed to enquire into the enclosure and 
regulation of commons think that regulation should be universal. 
\i present it affects less than fifty thousand acres out of a total 
of two million acres. A very effective summary is made of 
the reasons for this opinion. At present it is nobody's business 
to guard against fires which do a very great deal of damage on 
commons. In regard to gipsies, the state of affairs is almost 
paradoxical on a non-regulated common, as they have no legal 
right to encamp and the owner none to prevent them from 
encamping. It is not the duty of anyone to prevent rubbish 
being shot on to the common. These are only the three first 
of a list of eleven disadvantages of not having commons regu- 
lated, and the committee recommend the passing of a new Act 
of Parliament to facilitate the procedure of regulation. 


It is not as widely known as it should be that the Church 
is taking more active steps than has hitherto been the case to 
prevent the spoliation of buildings. Theology in the past 
seems to have been divorced from architecture, and, indeed, 
from zstheticism of every kind and degree. The beautiful 
churches, with their no less beautiful equipment, which we owe 
to the piety of our ancestors, have in many cases been allowed 
to go to ruin when a little timely care would have saved them. 
Oftener still the rude hand of the restorer has been allowed to 
produce a still more melancholy catastrophe, namely, to intro- 
(luce modern vulgarity into the exquisite refinement of ancient 
art.-, At a meeting of Convocation held easly in the year, 
it was resolved that a competent advisory board should be 
appointed in every diocese, and that it should be consulted 
before a Faculty is issued for any structural arrangements 
in our ancient churches. At the same time, vigorous opposition 
was threatened to the idea of including cathedrals in any 
schedule of national monuments to be placed under the guardian- 
ship of the Board of Works. 


Judging by the interest taken in the numerous exhibits 
of May-flowering Tulips staged at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s meeting on Wednesday last, these flowers are fast 
regaining their erstwhile popularity. Although the elements 
this spring have been unkind to the plants, some very beautiful 
examples were to be seen, and visitors were evidently surprised 
at the wonderful range of colours among them. Coming as they 
do close upon the last of the daffodils, these tulips fill what 
would otherwise be a hiatus between them and the herbaceous 
flowers of June, and as cut flowers they have few equals. The 
long, stout stems and the stately poise of the goblet-shaped 
flowers render them ideal for filling large jars or bowls. 


The Royal Horticultural Society’s Spring Show, which is 
to be held this year in the Chelsea Hospital grounds, instead 
of the Gardens of the Inner Temple, promises to be a particularly 
good and interesting one. Although the exhibition is not to 
open until Tuesday next, preparations are well in hand, and some 
of the rock and formal gardens are almost completed. For some 
years past the Temple Show has been much overcrowded, 
and the Society wisely determined to move to Chelsea on the 
site where the International Horticultural Exhibition was held 
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last year, and where visitors will be enabled to see the exhibits 
in comfort. A record number of entries have been received 
and the show will undoubtedly be the best the Society hax 
ever held. , 


Few Ministers have had a pleasanter task this vear thay 
fell to the lot of Mr. White, the Canadian Finance Ministe; 
His Budget speech was a story of unclouded prosperity. Thy 
total revenue last vear was £33,600,500, and the current expend 
ture only £22,650,000, so that there is a surplus of {11,000,001 
Debt has been enormously reduced, and Mr. White was able ¢ 
say that the credit of the Dominion as reflected in the condit 
of her securities was the highest in the world. Trade ke: 
expanding at an accelerating rate, and although the imp 
considerably exceed the exports, he told his hearers that 1 
should occasion no anxiety, as it was due to conditions mal 
for the development of the country. Trade with Great Bri 
has been steadily increasing for the last six vears: but 
noteworthy that with the United States it had more 
doubled in the same period. We can scarcely complain of 1 
because proximity counts for a very great deal in comm 
During the same period immigration from Great Britain 
more than trebled. We notice in this connection that 
Saturday another three thousand people left Scotland 
Canada. The emigration figures are no doubt regarde 
satisfactory in the Dominion, but they are creating some w 
ness in this country 


OLD WOMAN IN MAY. 
‘Old woman by the hedgerow 
In gown of withered black, 
With beads and pins and buttons 
And ribbons in your pack 
How many miles do you go 
To Dumbleton and back ? ” 


* To Dumbleton and back, sir, 
And round by Cotsall Hill, 
I count the miles at morning, 
At night I count them still, 
A jill without a Jack, sir, 
1 travel with a will.” 


‘ It’s little men are paying 
For such as you can do, 
You with the grey dust in your hat 
And sharp nails in your shoe, 
rhe young folks go a-Maying, 
But what is May to you?” 


“1 care not what they pay me 
While I can hear the call 
Of cattle on the hillside, 
And watch the blossoms fall 
In a churchyard where maybe 
I'll meet him after all.” 
Joun DRINKWATE! 


For those who chance to cross Europe at this time, tle 
whole panorama of spring is unfolded. On approaching th 
Italian and French coasts by boat, the temperature talls 
owing to the wind sweeping over the snows of the .1/pes 
Maritimes; but after landing at Marseilles all is changed 
The air is heavy with perfume as the train rushes on its way to 
Lyons, while the flaming gorse of the hills and the variety and 
charm of wild flower and blossom are ever a fresh delight, and 
bring home the full meaning of Botticelli’s ‘‘ Primavera.” 
Beyond Paris one travels through the wonderful greens o! th 
forest ; and even when the bare fields are reached, Normani(y 1s 
found to have a charm of its own at this season. Yet spring 
in her most beautiful mood is awaiting the traveller on his 
return, for there is no other beauty exactly like that oi th 
orchards and hop-gardens of Kent ; indeed, there is nothing 
the whole world that can rival England in the heyday of the sli 
Northern spring. 


An old fisherman, of the present writer’s acquaini.nect 


always used to maintain that ‘‘ Cesar invented fishing <ut, 
and many an angler, hearing him, used to believe, as he « ibt- 
less intended them to believe, that the fine gut was the dis. vers 
of the imperial master of Rome. Historical accuracy re: wires 
that we place the date of the first use of this substan.” lr 
angling considerably later, and probably about the mi ol 


the seventeenth century. Before that time anglers who ded 
a fine cast composed it of horsehair; but probably th: ‘rout 
were not so highly educated then and did not require su: fine 
fishing. But the ample defence of the old jester, w hus 
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reference to Cesar, is to be read in the pages of Pepy’s Diary, 
where it is written: “‘ This day Mr. Cesar told me a pretty 
experiment of his, of angling with a minikin, a_ gut-string 
varnished over, which keeps it from swelling, and is beyond 
anv hair for strength and smallness. The secret I like mightily.” 
It is a secret which this Mr. Czsar (who was a lute-player, so 
that his ‘‘ minikin”’ was probably one of the finest strings of 
his musical instrument) was far too good a sportsman to keep 
to himself ; and it seems to have been about this date that the 
silkworm gut came into use for angling. 


\mongst the birds of which we gratefully welcome the first 
sprig note there is one at least which we do not hear nearly 
equently as we used to over the greater part of England ; 
tha is the corncrake, or landrail, if it please you so to call him. 


s 
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It is to be confessed that his note is not one of great melody. 
and is of a singular monotony, and yet there is always a sound 
of cheerfulness about it, so that we may regret its loss, even 
though at times, and especially of nights (for this bird is a 
nocturnal talker), we may have execrated its raucous voice. 
It is hard to say why there should be this indubitable decrease 
of the species in the South. In Scotland it certainly does not 
decrease, but seems rather to be in greater numbers of late 
vears. There is an obvious reason why we do not see the birds 
as often as our fathers, and some of our older selves, used to 
see it—we do not go walking up partridges in September. By 
the time driving has begun, most of the landrails have emigrated 
again. But it is a bird which is always much more often heard 
than seen, and the change of fashion in_ partridge-shooting 
would not account for its voice being so seldom audible. 


AWKWARD CASTS. 


f is a queer thing,” has said to himself many an angler 
in his haste, ‘* but all the best trout seem always to lie 
in the most impossible places.’’ That is what he says 
in his haste, when his line is tangled up in the over- 
hanging bushes or he is reduced to despair of assailing 

wl success 

sol fish that 
has secured an 
aln ost impreg- 


na le feeding- 
pl : vet if he 


took but a 
moment’s con- 
sideration he 
wi | have to 
realise that it 
would be queer 
indeed if these 
trout rose in any 
except the most 
difficult spots. 
It is not as if 
he were in a 
strange country, 
where the angler 
was the first of 
his kind in the 
field, or on the 
river. He is 
fishing a stream 
where almost 
certainly many 
another man of 
his craft, and 
possibly even 
more expert than 
he, has been 
before him; 
likely enough it 
is a stream that 
he himself is 
fishing by no 
means for the 
first time. The 
inference is ob- 
vious, and the 
feeding - stations 
of all the 
respectable _ fish 
confirms it, that 


these are the 
loriunate sur- 
Vv ‘rs; that 
th are there 


sti. just for the 
ver reason that 
t] places in 
wi. ch they come 
to “he surface to 
sus down the 
fii. are just 


th ..e in which it 
is ost difficult 
io che angler to 
fl his make- 
be ove things A FISH RISING 





with any semblance of the natural insect. All the fish that rose 
in the easy spots have suffered the death penalty long since. 
There remain only those whom chance or subtlety have directed 
to select stations that are less accessible to the floating fly 
This accessibility is, of course, a matter of degree, and 
very much a 
matter of the 
man, Whose art 
consists in 
proving the ac 
cessibility 
There are devices 
they are too 
many even to 
name—by which 
he who is a real 
expert can place 
the fly, be it 
floating or be it 
sunken, over fish 
which would 
reduce the novice 
to  unutterable 
despair. He 
would not even 
fish for such 
trout. There 
was a noted fish 
in a certain 
river, and he lay 
just under the 
boughs of a 
pollard willow 
overhanging the 
stream. He 
rose there and 
gobbled up the 
fat flies and made 
himself fat and 
lusty. They 
tried floating 
flies down stream 
to him: he was 
prool against 
such seductions, 
which he could 
see coming afar 
off and had 
ample time to 
examine and to 
know for the 
frauds that they 
were. It was 
not possible to 
get to him by 
aback - handed 
throw, for you 
could not reach 
far enough round 
the stout stem 
of the pollard 
to get the flv 
to him by such 
means. But 
then, one day, 


UNDER THE BUSHES. came along a 
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master of the craft, and he was 
ambidextrous, as masters of craft 
should be. He knew of the 
fat fish under the boughs. He 
held firm by the right hand on 
the pollard stem and let himself 
hang out as far as he dared with- 
out taking a header into the 
stream ; then, with the left hand 
he cast a deft under-handed 
throw that cheated the boughs 
of the willow by sending the 
fly gliding in between them and 
the water, and cheated the 
keen wits of the fish by floating 
down to him as lifelike as might 
be—it was the “spent olive ”’ 
that the thing of iron and 
feathers represented. The fish 
took it with no suspicion in 
the world, and in a short while 
was on the bank, a trophy of 
finished angling skill and _ re- 
source. It is in a short while 
that most of these difficult fish 
to rise may often be brought to 
net, once you succeed in hooking 
them, for they have led the easy 
life, and are often, instead of 
fat and lusty, really too fat to 
be very lusty 

Rivers differ more than a 
little in the general character 
of the difficulties which they 
present to the angler and in the 
security they afford to the fish ; 
which are, of course, really the 
same character seen from the 
different points of view. Many, 
and especially the rivers in 
which the sunken fly is used, 
are beset by the bushes so that 
the line of the novice is often 
gathered up into a cat’s-cradle 
by them On the other hand, 
those who have the care of a 
dry-fly river will see to it that 
bushes do not too greatly en- 
cumber the banks, though they 
have their uses for the preser 
vation of the fly and the 
shielding of the wind. And on 
these dry-fly streams the angler 
would often be grateful enough 
could he find a bush or two 
to afford him concealment 
from the shy trout, which 
it is, above all things, essential 
for him to approach without 
giving the fish any indication of 
his coming. Bereft of all shelter 
to hide his person from the 
fish, it behoves him to crawl 
serpent-wise along the ground, 
and sometimes it is very soft 
and boggy ground, towards it, 
taking advantage of every tuft 
of rushes and even of grass to 
help in hiding him; and from 
this painful and undignified 
position it 1s sometimes necessary 
for him to execute the actual 
throw, casting under-hand and 
keeping the rod low down to 
the water, all the while, both of 
delivering the fly and of recover- 
ing it, so that no glint of it, in 
the sunlight, may flash on the 
vision of the fish, and no shadow 
of it come within his range. 
Usually, he may so far rise 
from his prone pose as to kneel, 
and thus prayerfully may deliver 
his fly as lightly as he may, 
and with as little drag as the 
current permits, over the fish’s 
nose. 
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After all, when all is said of the trouble of bushes that 
catch up the cast and of the difficulty of the invisible approach, 
none of these more solid troubles, so to call them, is one half 
so vexing to the soul of the angler with the dry fly as that horrid 
exasperation known as “ drag ”’—when the fly, cast to a fish 
lying in a comparatively still piece of the water, is hurried down 
towards him at a pace far quicker than that at which the natural 
flies are travelling, by the pull of the cast and of the reel-line 
which have to be thrown upon a faster going stretch of the 
stream. The effect of this pull communicated by the current, 
through the cast, to the fly, is to bring it down through its 
relatively placid portion of the water with a “ drag ’’ that makes 
a wake in its passage and that scares a shy fish so severely, 
at ‘he very first sight, that it dare not lift its head again for 
anv ther gulp at a fly—even a natural—until 
a ) alf-hour or so of serenity has restored its 
nerves. By so many, and by a thousand 
am! one more equally subtle difficulties is the 
aner’s life beset, and it is by reason of them 
alove that that life is so very well worth the 
living. 


OUR WILD CREATURES 
COMING HOME. 


“SOR miles around the rolling moor is 

bright with the golden bloom of gorse 
= that stretches on all sides in long beds 
among the dark heather. The willows 
and alders that grow along the edges 
of the narrow strip of marshland, through 
which a small stream wanders down to the 
confined valley below, are still bare, though the 
leaves are just beginning to unfold in the warm 
breath of the south wind. A_ sparrow-hawk 
darts along between two clumps of gorse not 
faraway. Almost under it rise a pair of par- 
tridges with a clack of alarm and _ whirring 
wings. Before they can clear the open space 
their enemy is upon them, and the hen bird 
falls again. My coy comes too late to prevent 
the attack, but on hearing it the hawk soars 
away into the upper air and leaves its victim. 
The partridge, thus cruelly disturbed in the very 
commencement of its honeymoon, lies where it 
fell, but is apparently uninjured. Wings and 
legs are all sound, nor can I find any mark to 
show where the talons of the marauder had 
struck the body. Perhaps the shock has pro- 
duced a temporary disablement, and so I lay 
the bird down again in the midst of one of the 
gorse clumps, where it will, at all events, be safe 
for a time and have a chance of recovery. 

As I return to my watching-place I catch 
sight of a small bird standing on one of the 
little knolls of heather fifty yards or so from 
me. There is no mistaking the wheatear, the 
white-tail, though nine months or so have 
passed since last I saw one. The very attitude 
of the bird, even before I have time to note the 
beautiful colours of the plumage, is sufficient to 
tell me that one of the wanderers has come home 
again. The bird has travelled two thousand 
miles or so from its winter resort in Africa, 
across the Straits of Gibraltar, along the coasts 
of Portugal, Spain and France, over our own 
Channel, and thus to its home on this lonely 
moor, What words can sufficiently express the 
wonder of it, or what mind can fully grasp the 
marvellous working of the great natural law in 
obecience to which millions of these weak creatures year by year 
pass over these mighty spaces and seldom fail in direction and 
seas m! This wheatear is not alone.”As I pass, I note that 
eve y open space is tenanted by one or more of these lively birds, 


In nite of its early arrival the wheatear is a late breeder, and it 
wi 5¢ some weeks before it proceeds to-nest in one or other of the 
tal it-burrows which make the walking among the heather so 
exc. ing at times. Before that happy time comes there is a great 
dea of fighting to be got through. Few of our birds spend so long 
In se prenuptial combats as does the wheatear. Very little 
di ge is done, however, in spite of the length and seeming violence 
ot se Struggles. It is really amazing to observe with what fury 


thes: feathered suitors do engage with their rivals. Only a few 
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days ago a young friend of mine was standing close by a fir tree, 
when two golden crested wrens flew towards him from the other 
side of the tree. They were fighting as they came, and so deeply 
were they immersed in the quarrel that they actually flew into his 
hands, and he caught hold of both the pretty little creatures. 
He brought them to me—I was not far away at the time—and, 
after examining them for a few moments and finding neither of 
them to be any the worse for the battle, we let them go. Theit 
captivity had plainly not impressed them very deeply, because the 
first use which they made of their liberty was to attack each other 
again with great determination. The wheatears, however, having 
only just atrived, were still busy with the task of replenishing thei1 
strength. The long journey is naturally a tax on their physical 
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AWKWARD CASTS: UP STREAM. 


resources, and the first few days in the old quarters are generally 
spent in recuperating before they settle down to the long business 
of rearing a family. 

As I draw nearer to the willow copse I hear the note of the 
chiffchaff, and there are several of them creeping about the branches, 
almost tit-like in their movements, They, too, are evidently hungry, 
and their call is scarcely so insistent as it will be afew days later. So 
far as can be seen, no other warblers have as yet returned, but 
farther along the brook-side I see one of the prettiest of our birds, 
the grey wagtail. It is standing on a moss-covered boulder in 
the midst of the stream—standing is scarcely a suitable word to 
use of this graceful creature that is never still—picking up flies 
here and there as it trips about or leaps into the air to arrest some 











passing morsel, all the while flicking the long tail up and down 


in the most engaging manner There are two of them, and they 
have evidently been in summer quarters for some time I come 
to the tiny weir, now falling into ruin, and in a gap in the masonry 
I find the nest, already complete except for the final lining. The 
nest is not easy to see. The water falls over it like a crvstal veil 


so that one might fear that it will form.but a chilly home for the 


family that will be reared there In the meadow beyond a plover 
rises from three eggs, and overhead the larks are singing merrily 
The fieldfaies and the redwings have gone away to their home in 


the far North, but we do not miss them ; their places are being more 


than filled by the ceaseless stream of birds that is flowing towards 
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us from the distant South. The advance guard is already he 
Later in the day my eyes are gladdened by the sight of the martin< 
at the old mill, where the miller is always careful to sweep awa 
the old nests before this, that they may not be occupied by t} 
impertinent sparrow to the exclusion of his well-beloved martins. 
In a few days most of the other wanderers will have returne: 
Che nightingale, the warbler, the cuckoo will be here in full for 
but the stream will flow steadily on until the rearguard, the turt] 
dove, the reed-warbler, the nightjar and the swift, whose powert 
wings carry it with ease over its six thousand mile journey from t 
southern extremity of Africa, have made the tale complete. 1 
home party will then be made up. R.R. April 12, to 


AGRICULTURE IN RUSSIA. 


N a country of such vast 
dimensions as that ruled 
over by the Czar, the 
methods of agriculture 
naturally vary enor 

mously in the different dis- 
tricts ; but during a visit of 
three weeks’ duration—a visit 
now just drawing to a close 
I have been able to see a 
good deal of the methods of 
the Russian peasant and 
landowner 

In the Petersburg dis- 

trict scientific § agricul 
ture is practically un 
known Here the summer 
is too short to allow of the 
successful raising of crops, 
and tillage is confined to the 
lands belonging to the village 
communities In Russia 
practically every village is 
state-owned—that is, under 
the control of no landlord 
and every village has within 
its bounds a certain acreage 


of common land rhe in 
habitants of the village have 
each one a fixed amount of 1. Stepha ONE OF 


this land assigned to them ; 
but, to avoid favouritism, a 
peasant does not farm the same strip two seasons running 
but a rotation is practised whereby each member of the 
village in time goes over the whole land of the community 
[he birth of a son is a source of great joy on the part of 
a Russian peasant, for on such an occasion an extra grant 
of land is given to him In the North of Russia wheat is 
never grown. Oats are produced, but rye is the staple crop, 
and it is from this cereal that the peasant makes his bread. 
The rye is put into the ground in September, and thus is able to 
make a start before the advent of the winter snow, early in 





A. Stephan. \ THRESHING MACHINE ON THE 


WAY TO ITS PLACE OF 





THE ENORMOUS UNTILLED SPACES. Copyr 
Each year one-third of every estate must be left fallow to provide grazing jor the community. 


November. Between Petersburg and Moscow agriculture is 
in a primitive condition. The fields are extremely small 

have a neglected appearance, while the houses of the villagers 
are in a dirty condition, the cattle and pigs in some instances 
sharing the dwellings with the owners. The rotation here 
practised is rye, oats and then fallow, to allow the land to recover 
somewhat. Proceeding South, however, one finds better con 
ditions prevailing. The fields become larger, wheat takes the 
place of rye and one gradually enters the enormous whieat- 
producing district of Russia. Passing through this district 
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which extends from Kharkoft 
to the beginning of the 
Crimean Peninsula, for hun- 
dreds of miles the country, 
as far as the eye can reach, 
is given over almost entirely 
to the raising of cereal crops. 
The fields are enormous, more 
than one field stretching for 
several miles by the railway 
line and as the whole district 
is sparsely populated, the 
provlem at once presents 
ite |: From where are the 
lan owners to obtain an 
ade uate supply of labour ? 


Th must depend entirely 
on he services of the vil- 
las s, and as the latter are 


qui independent of them, 
the have no power to force 
the to work should. they 
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be lisinclined to do_ so. A. Stephan. THE BEET HARVEST Copyright 
\r instance ol this oc- Those digging the beet have the right to take their cattle to feed on the cut leaves 

cur d a short time back. 

A dlord who owned a farm of forty thousand acres had over to the raising of sunflowers. These are reared for 
a ft crop of nine hundred acres of beets. When the time the production of salad oil, which is used extensively during 


arri ed for the harvesting of these roots the peasants of the village 
© the excuse that, as their own harvest was an abundant one, 





1. Stephan. LABOURERS RIDING TO WORK ON A 
there was no necessity for them to work—pointblank refused to 

do the harvesting of the beets, and the whole of the country 

had to be scoured—naturally, at considerable expense—to 

procure labourers. Throughout the extensive corn-growing 

district referred to above 
there is an almost entire ab- 
sence of root crops, with the 
exception of beet, and only 
a very small proportion of 
the land is under grass or 
hay. How the stock can be 
maintained under these con- 
ditions through the winter 
months is difficult to under- 
stand, but the animals seen 


we In poor condition as 
compared with the English 
catie. The most important 


bre | of Russian cow is the 
Yai slav, but on the estate 
wh the writer has been 
sta ¢ the stock consisted 
of rsey cattle, and crosses 
bet ‘en these latter and the 
Ya-oslav are looked on 
‘a. irably. English pigs, 
Ye. <shire and Tamworth, are 
as: sept. Very little stock 


iS pt on the majority of 
Ru an farms. As well as 
the -ereal crops, one fre- 
que ly noted fields given A. Stephan. 


ed a ey 2S ar 
ey 


RAINY DAY. 


Lent, and the seeds are also eaten largely by the poorer classes 
The farm land of a village community is easy to distinguish 
from that owned by the land 
lord, from the fact that the 
former is invariably in narrow 
strips. On this common land 
the whole of the cattle and 
sheep of the village are pas 
tured together, looked after 
by one of the villagers, and 
the mixed stock presented a 
remarkably pretty sight. On 
the large farms horses are 
largely employed for plough 
ing, and one often saw a 
young foal following tts 
mother patiently up and 
down the furrows. <A note 
worthy point is the entire 
absence of hedges—as far as 
the eye can reach, field afte 
field stretches away with 
monotonous regularity, often 
not so much as a single tree 
breaking the uninteresting 
character of the landscape. 
Comparatively little of the 
cereal straw is stored up, 
but most of it is burnt in the engines driving the threshing 
machines. Where farming is practised on so extensive a 
scale as in the wheat-growing districts of Russia, the 
farmer naturally is unable to have his servant under his 
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eve, and cases are on record of farm labourers carting the corn 
to their own steadings instead of to those of their employer. 
The absence of any organised system of manuring the fields 
is all the more evident after one has passed through the rich 
agricultural district of Eastern Austria. In Russia, I have it 
on the authority of an eye-witness that a certain heap of manure 
exists of the age of no less than sixty years, and no steps are 
ever taken to distribute it over the fields. Again, the peasants 
actually use their manure in making embankments over gullies, 
these embankments being ironically known as “‘ golden bridges.”’ 
The Russians depend mainly on leaving their fields periodically 
fallow for the recuperation of the soil, and a certain amount of 
good is also effected by the grazing of the rye by the stock in 
early spring—the wheat and oats are never put into the land 
in the autumn, and so are not grazed. A point perhaps worth 
noting is the fact that little land is under leguminous crops, 


which enrich the soil by virtue of their power of fixing 
atmospheric nitrogen, so a 
powerful factor in the 


ameliorating of the land is 
absent 

A large proportion of the 
wheat grown in the South 
Central district of Russia is 
exported to England and 
Germany from the port of 
Odessa by steamers which 
reach that port with cargoes 
of coal. 
on the journey from Moscow 
to the Crimea, we saw a dead 


On several occasions, 


pig enveloped in_ burning 
straw, and learned that the 
pig, as soon as killed, is 
placed on straw, which is 
then set fire to in order to 
burn the animal’s hair. 


After the desolate and mono- 
tonous country of the wheat- 
producing district, one was 
most favourably impressed 
by the Crimea. The Crimea { 
may be said to be the wine and 
fruit-producing district for the whole of Russia, and at the 
moment I am writing these lines (April 27th) the vines are just 
commencing to shoot. The Crimea is essentially a land of hills, 
and it is on these hillsides that the vines are grown. Cereals 
are produced only in small quantities—the climate is too dry and 
the soil too rocky to permit of extensive operations in this line. 
A little wheat and oats are grown, and occasionally one 
sees a field of rye already bursting into ear, while far up 
the hillsides orchards with fruit trees—apple, pear, apricot, 
plum—laden with blossom, throw their perfumes far over 
the land. SETON GORDON. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


RURAL REFORM BY CONSENT. 


important 


HORSE 
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AST week two very declarations were made 


with regard to the condition of the agricultural labourer 
Britain. One the Prime Minister 
who says that steps are to be taken immediately to deal 
More detailed and 
the statement made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 


in Great came from 


with this question, elaborate was 


House of Commons on May 9th. Mr. Noel Buxton was responsible 
for raising the question. He pointed out that emigration was 
He stated 
point blank that agriculture was a sweated industry, and made a 


emptying the rural districts of England of their men. 


gieat many other extreme statements. Mr. Lloyd George met the 


situation in a much more conciliatory mood than is usual with 


him. He expressed some astonishment that men should go on 
labouring at all seasons on the soil for wages which are so low in 
but then, in the neigh- 


bourhood of mines, agricultural wages are higher than they are 


comparison with those earned by miners ; 


anywhere else. Mr. Lloyd George said: “ It always puzzles me 
whereas 
He pointed 


out as an extraordinary phenomenon that in remote parts of 


why wages should be so very low in some districts, in 


almost contiguous areas wages are very much higher.” 


Scotland, utterly away from good markets, and in some parts 
of Wales, also distant from good markets, wages amount to as 
much as twenty shillings a week; whereas in the Home Counties 
they “ are less by a third at least than they are in the remotest 
parts of the mountains of Wales.” 
statement ; but there is certainly some truth in it. 


We believe this to be an over- 
Agricultural 
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wages are not high in Essex, Herts, Bucks or Middlesex. Th, 


reason for this, as far as the past is concerned, is, no doubt, that 


from certain areas in London the poor are continually dozin; 
out into the agricultural districts. Some take up their residenc 
there and some go on tramp. In either case, they represent 


very cheap form of casual labour. In all probability, if a method 
could be invented for getting rid of tramps, it would produce a marked 
effect on the wages of the agiicultural labourer. The extent 
the profits made in agriculture really does not determine wag 
Any employer, when he wants labour, naturally takes it at t! 
And labourers cannot ma 
But 
anything else 
reply to Mr. P 
Croft, brought together a vast number of facts about emigrat 


cheapest price at which he can obtain it. 
a good bargain if there are a host of cheap competitors. 
can scarcely believe that competition is doing 
decrease. Mr. Harcourt, in a most interesting 


that must have an eventual, if not an immediate, bearing upon 


THAT WORKS THE CHAFF-CUTTER Cot 

wage question. One of the features is the growing number of 
women who leave this country. In 1905 the proportion iS 
thirty-eight per cent. ; last year it had risen to forty-six per cent 
From 1902 to 1911 the women emigrants increased by 156 per 
cent. He recalled the fact that between 1901 and 1911 the emira- 


tion from Ireland had been 130 per cent. of the natural increase 0! the 
population. Scotland is now undergoing the same process. In 
1910, for the first time for a hundred years, had the emigration 
exceeded the natural increase in the population. 
still were the figures about the United Kingdom. 
increase of the population had been 432,000, but no fewer 
152,000 of that number was due to a decrease in the death rate 


More significant 
In ror the 


- 


han 


The emigration had been 262,000, so that but for the decreased 
Mr 
Harcourt was not thinking of the rural situation when he adduced 
these figures; but their application to the question discussed by 
Mr. Llovd George is obvious. 
rather than to 
producing that scarcity of labour which is the first essential to 
Mr. Lloyd George remarked, ‘‘ The land is under- 
cultivated in a good many districts owing to the scarcity of labour 
the not sufficiently attra 
to induce the men, bred and born in those areas, to remain theré 


death rate there would only have been a margin of 18,000 


The movement tends to 
slacken, and, if it 


increast 


continues, it cannot help 


a rise in wages. 


because conditions of labour are tive 


If, then, labour is becoming actually scarce in the rural districts 
either the profits of agriculture must be very small or the wages 


will rise. Fortunately, there is going on a great experiment which 
ought to show exactly what profits can be made out of cultivating the 
soil. The new small holders belong no longer to the wage-carning 
class. They have to live by whatsoever income they can make 
out of tilling the soil. If this is too small, they have no appeal, 


because their earnings are their own; if they are large, it may 
be taken as certain that wages will go up without any State a n 


But the most significant passage in the speech made | he 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was this: “I am sure it is possibk 
by means which I am not in a position at the present mon to 
outline, to divert the stream of migration and get your sv) plus 
population in the towns to the land instead of getting, no‘ th 
surplus population, but an inadequate population to n ate 
into the town.”’ This attitude has been consistently ad\ ed 
in these columns. For nothing but harm can result from ng 


with the condition of the agricultural labourer as though re 
a matter of party politics. 
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CHAPTER XNIII. 
was the second week in August. Mrs. Stoddart had arrived 
at Noves, and had driven over to see Annette, and to make 
the acquaintance of the Miss Nevills. 

She was an immediate success with them, possiblv 
because she intended to be one, and knew how to set 
about it. The Miss Nevills had two worlds, the social 

al the literary, and each one had “right people” in_ it. 
In the social world the right people were, of course, those 


\ belonged to the same social order as themselves, who 
we > connected with, or related to, or friends of Nevills, or 
we connected with, or related to, or friends of the con- 


ne ‘ion and relatives and friends of Nevills. Mrs. Stoddart 
allowed her visiting list to be probed, and quickly established herself 
is neoftheright people. She knew people they knew. Her sister, 
Laiy Brandon, was a frequent visitor at the Deanery of St. 
Botolph’s, where they had lunched during the Church Congress. 
\nd it was her niece who became the second Mrs. Templeton when 
the first Mrs. Templeton, known of the Miss Nevills, died. 

If, reader, you have ever engaged in that back-breaking, 
hand-blistering task of eradicating a scattered and well-established 
colony of nettles, vou have no doubt discovered that a nettle 
except a few parvenus, growth of the last rains—does not live 
to itself alone. It possesses endless underground ramifications 
and knotted connections with other groups and neighbouring groves 
of nettles. Get hold of the root of one, and you pull up a long 
string rosetted at intervals with bunches of the same stimulating 
family. So it was with the social world of the Miss Nevills. There 
was always what they called a “ link,”’ and one of Aunt Harriett’s 
chief interests in life was the establishment of these links in the cas¢ 
of each new-comer, though nothing much happened when it was 
established. 

Just as you and I, reader, in our vulgar homely way, strike 
up an eager acquaintanceship, even form a friendship with equally 
communicative strangers on steamers, in omnibuses, in trains, 
because we have both stayed in the same hotel at Lauterbrunnen, 
or go to the same dentist, or derive benefit from the same 
predigested food. So the Miss Nevills continually established 
links by more aristocratic avenues with the assiduity of 
] gy ptologists. 

3ut much of the pleasure of Mrs. Stoddart’s visit was damped by 
the fact, which she discreetly concealed till almost the last moment 
that she was the bearer of an invitation from Mr. Stirling to Annette 
to spend a few days at Noves during her own visit there. Aunt 
Maria was wounded to the quick. She had made up her mind to 
ultivate Mr. Stirling, to steep herself in long literarv conversations 
with him, to read aloud certain important chapters of ‘ The Silver 
Cross” to him on which his judgment would be invaluable \nd 
here was Annette, who had not an idea in her mind beyond house- 
keeping and gardening and singing in the choir, here was Annette 
preferred before her. Aunt Maria vearned to be admitted to the 
society of the “ right people "’ in the literary world as well as the 
social one. She had been made much of by the camp-followers of 
literature, who were always prodigal of their invitations. And a 
few uneasy vanities such as the equally ignored Mr. Harvey found a 
healing comfort, as she did herself, in their respectful adulation. 
But all the time she knew that she was an outsider in the best 
literary circles. There was no one more democratic than the author 
ot ‘* Crooks and Coronets ’’ when she approached the literary class 
She was, to use her own phraseology, ‘‘ quite ready ’’ to meet with 
inity anyone distinguished in the world of letters, quite regard- 

of family. But they apparently were not equally ready to 
t her, at least not to meet her a second time. Mr. Stirling 
a writer of considerable importance, and Aunt Maria was 
nanimously prepared to overlook the fact that his father had 
1 a small shopkeeper in Hammersmith. But he preferred 
1ette’s society to hers. 

Mrs. Stoddart hastened to lay a soothing unguent on the 
sitive spirit of the celebrated authoress. It quickly transpired 
the invitation to Annette had been mainly the result ot Mrs. 
ddart’s own suggestion. ‘“‘ I begged him to let me have Annette 
h me for a few days,” she said, ‘‘ and he was most kind about it. 
1s One of my oldest friends.”’ 

\unt Maria, somewhat mollified, vielded a dignified consent, 
an incident which had had its painful moment was closed 
next day the news reached the Miss Blinketts with the afternoon 
ivery of milk that the carriage from Noves Court had come to 
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Red Riff, and that 


Annette had departed in 

it with a small dress-box 

at her feet and a hat-box on the 
vacant seat beside her. 

Noves Court is not an old 
house as old houses go in Low- 
shire, not like Loudham close 
by, which has looked into its lake since Edward III.’s_ time. 
Noves was built by Hakoun Le Geyt, to whom Henry VIII 
gave Noves Priory and the estates belonging thereto And 
Hakoun erected a long black and white timbered house with 
elaborately carved beams and doorways, on the high ground above 
the deserted Priory. And possibly he took most of the lead from 
the Priory roof, and certainly he took some of the carved hammer 
beams, for they have the word Maria running along them, as vou may 
see to this day. For when Cardinal Wolsey came to visit him, 
the Priory was already a ruin. Perhaps Hakoun was a man oft 
foresight, and may have realised that the great Cardinal, who was 
coming to Noyes on the quest of suppressing some of the Lowshire 
monasteries in order to swell the revenues of his new college at 
Ipswich, might lav his clutching hand on anything that still remained 
in the condemned Priory, and so thought it politic to appropriate 
what he could while opportunity offered. 

However that may have been, Noves is rich in ancient lattice 
and stained glass, and curious lead-work and gargoyle. And in 
the minstrel gallery you may see how cunningly the carved angels 
and griffons have been inserted at intervals in the black oak 
balustrade. 

Hakoun must have been a man of taste, though he was a 
parvenu in spite of his fine coat-of-arms ; some said he was nothing 
better than one of Catherine of Aragon’s pages, who became a 
favourite with England's stout young King when poor Catherine 
was herself infavour. But he had the wit to consolidate his position 
in Lowshire by marrying into one of its greatest families, the beauti 
ful Jane de Ludham. Her father it was, Ralph de Ludham, who 
had made the passage through Sweet Apple Tree marsh because 
the hated Priors of Noyes hindered people passing through thei 
lands And his son-in-law, eager to conciliate his Lutheran fathe 
in-law and his country neighbours, gave the stones of the Priory 
to build the new bridge over the Rieben which stands to this day 
From the earliest times, almost from the Conquest, there had been 
trouble about the bridge. The Priors of Noves were bound to keep 
it in good repair by reason of the lands they held on both sides of it 
But the Priors had never troubled themselves to carry out 


‘their duty, and there was a grim justice in the fact that the 


very fabric of their Priory fulfilled the obligation which 
they themselves had ignored when the last of them was in his 
tomb, and a young Frenchman had taken possession of then 
lands 

The young Frenchman made good his hold on Noyes, and his 
successors prospered, marrying steadily into the Lowshire families 
excepting a certain unlucky Richard, who must needs wed a French 
maid of honour of Charles I1.’s Court, and, as some averred, the 
daughter of that witty monarch. There is a charming portrait 
of Henriette of many curls in the gallery which certainly has a 
book of the Stuarts, hanging opposite her ill-fated Richard, who, soon 
after the marriage, got himself blown up with Lord Sandwich in the 
Royal James. 


Mrs. Stoddart and Annactte were sitting in the walled herb 
garden which Henriette in her widowhood had made, who had put 
with pardonable vanity her initials, twined in gilded iron, in the 
centre of the iron gate which led down to it from the terrace above 
rhe little enctosed garden lay bathed in a misty sunshine Beyond 
it, the wide lawns were still all silvered with dew in the shadows 
of the forest trees which seemed to be advanced posts of the great 
forest gathered like an army on the other sice of the river. The 
ground fell away before their eyes in pleasaunce and water- 
meadows to where in the distance vou could just discern the 
remains of the Priorv near the bridge which had cost it so dear, 
Even that ‘“‘new’”’ bridge was now old, and was showing ominous 
signs of collapse, and Annette’s eyes followed the movements of 
tiny workmen crawling over it. The distinct chink of trowel and 
hammer reached them through the haze of the windless summet1 
morning. 
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It was evident that the two women had had a long conversa- 
tion, and that Mrs. Stoddart was slowly turning over something 
point by point in her mind. “ You realise, Annette,” she said 
at last, “‘ that you can’t go on living at Riff now you know who 
the Manvers are.’ 

“1 was afraid you would say that.” 

‘‘ But surely you see it for yourself, whethes I say it or not.’ 

Annette did not answer. 

‘ There are no two ways about it. You must break with the 
Manvers, root and branch.” . 

Annette coloured painfully. “‘ Must 1?” 

‘* Doesn’t your own common-sense, if you would only use it, 
tell you the same ?”’ 

‘I am very fond of Janey Manvers.’ 

“ That can’t be helped.” 

“You see,”’ said Annette, slowly, “‘ Janey and Roger are 
the two people I like best anywhere except you. You don’t know,” 
turning her grave eyes to her companion, “ how good they are.”’ 

“1 never like people myself because they are good.” 

“No: I know. And it’s very lucky for me you don’t. And 
then I daresay you have always known numbers of good people. 
But it’s different for me. I haven't I’ve never been with good 
people except Aunt Cathie and you.”’ 

‘If the sacred Miss Nevills could hear you now 

I used to think I hated goodness. But I see now that it 
was the theory of it, the talking about it, that sickened me. Janey 
and Roger never talk about it. And then when I had broken away 
from the aunts and went to Paris, the life there was really evil, 
under a thin veil which soon got torn. And then I came here 
and met Janey and Roger, and got to know them well.” 

‘* He is Mr. Le Geyt’s younger brother, I suppose ? ”’ 

‘No: first cousin.” 

** That short-nosed, sunburnt, silent man we met at the bridge 


, 


vesterday 


“Yes.” 
** I liked his looks.”’ 
‘ He is straight,”’ said Annette, ‘‘ and so is Janey. I always 


think of them together because they are so alike. They might be 
brother and sister, and I’m sure they are as fond of each other as 
if they were. They aren’t clever, of course, like you and Mr. Stir- 
ling; but, then, I’m not clever myself. They are just the kind of 
people I like.” 

‘My poor child, I am afraid you must give them up.”’ 

“I'd rather give up anybody than them, except you.” 

“It isn’t a question of what you’d rather do or not do. Now 
you know who they ate, you cannot continue on terms of triendship 
with them. I don’t want to force my will upon you. I only want 
to advise you for the best. Don’t you see for yourself, without 
my insisting on it, that you will involve yourself in an impossible 
situation if you continue your friendship with them. If I were 
not here to point that out, surely, surely you could see it for your- 
self. Annette, if I were not here, if you had no one to advise you, 
what would you do?’ 

**1 would tell them,” said Annette. ‘I won’t because I’ve 
promised you not to tell anyone, but if | were——”’ 

** Free ?’’ suggested Mrs. Stoddart. 

‘Yes, if | were free, I should tell them both.” 

Mrs. Stoddart let her knitting fall into her lap and stared at 
her companion. ‘‘ And what good, in the name of fortune, would 
come ot that ?”’ 

“TI don’t know that any parti ular good would come of it, 
but I should feel happier in my mind. I never had any wish to 
tell the aunts. I don’t know exactly why, but you don’t somehow 
want to tell them things. But ever since I’ve known that Dick 
was Janey’s brother, I’ve wanted to tell her, her and Roger. It 
seems to come between me and them like a cloud. You see, they 
like me and [like them. There is nothing kept back in their lives, and 
they think I’m thesame as them. I feelasif I ought to tell them.” 

‘“* But, my dear, if | know anything of people like the Manvers, 
especially when imbedded in the country, it is that they would 
be terribly shocked, and the disclosure would make an estrange- 
ment at once.” 

“It might,” Annette agreed. 
afraid it would. But I should like to tell them all the same.’ 

“They would not be wide-minded enough to understand.” 

“ They're not wide-minded, I know that, and, of course, they 
may feel I’ve been here under false pretences.”’ 

‘“* They certainly will. Wouldn’t it be better to do as I advise— 
to leave Riff? You must lose them either way, Annette. Then 
why not lose them by going away, irstead of telling them first and 
then having to go away? For, of course, you could not remain. 
It would give less pain all round.” 

Annette locked her hands together. 
knew the truth about me.’ 

“The truth ?”’ said Mrs. Stoddart, who, like most shrewd 
women, did not relish opposition. ‘‘ The truth! And who will 
get at the truth if you tell that story of vour act of supreme folly ? 
Who will believe that you were not Dick Le Geyc’s mistress ? 
The truth! Do you think i. is the truth about you that I have 
taken such trouble to conceal ? ” 

“Yes, partly,” said Annette. ‘‘ And I have often wondered 
lately if 1t had not been a mistake.”’ 

“Why particularly lately ? ”’ 

‘* Because of Roger Manvers 

“The young man at the bridge? I wondered whether he 
was in love with you when we were talking to him. But I did not 
think it mattered if he was.’ 


‘1 think you’re right. I’m 


“| would rather they 
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“It matters to me.”’ 

“You mean you are actually thinking of him? Of cours, 
he is most estimable, and a gentleman; one can see that at 
glance ; but isn’t he a trifle dull, borné ? ”’ 

“T think I could get on better with a dull person, if He was 
kind and honourable, than a clever ore. I’ve had one clever one 
who wasn’t honourable. You see, I’m only good-looking. [’m 
nothing else. That’s why I like being with the Miss Blinketts 
and Mrs. Nicholls. I forgot; perhaps you don’t know Mrs 
Nicholls is the washerwoman. A clever man would get tired of 
me, or bored with me, and he would expect so much, understandin 
and discriminations and things which I could not give, or only | 
a dreadful effort. If I married Roger, he would be pleased with ; 
as I am.” 

“T have no doubt he would.” 

““ And I should be pleased with him, too.’ 

‘*T am not so sure of that.”’ 

‘| am, but for some time past I have wished he knew anyt! 
there was to know against me.”’ 

“Well, but, Annette, you know we agreed, you had my 
approval, that you should tell everything to the man you 
engaged to.”’ 

“| thought that all right at the time—at least, I mean I 1 
thought about it again. But, of course, I did not know k 


then, and I had not realised how cruel it would be to him t. oo 
further and further, and think more and more of me, and 
firmly rooted in his mind that he would like to marry me—it t <¢s 


a long time for him to get his mind fixed—and then, when | 
accepted him and he was feeling very comfortable, to have t 
this ugly thing—sprung upon him.” 

** 1 don’t see how that can be helped.” 

“ Yes, if he had been told very early in the day he 1 t 
have withdrawn; of course he would have withdrawn if h: 
believed the worst, but it would not have cost him much Ie 
wouid have felt he had had a lucky escape. But as it is,’”’ Ant : 
voice wavered, “‘ | am afraid Roger will be put to expense.” 

“Has he said anything ? ”’ 

““Yes—no. I mean, he said something the other day, it 
it was by the weir and I know he thought I did not hear. 1S 
listening to the water, and it made a noise. I heard every 
but I did not like to say so, because I saw he was rather sur 
at himself, taken aback.”’ 

Mrs. Stoddart cogitated. At last she said: ‘“ My cd | 
know what is wise, and that is what I have advised vou. | | 
also know that I am a managing woman, and that one mu ot 
coerce the lives of others. You are not what is called wise. nd 
you never will be. But I perceive that you have some ki: | of 
course to steer your ship by, and I must even let you steer it. We 
can’t both stand at the helm, Annette. I think you do no’ see 
the rocks ahead which I have taken such trouble to avoid, bit at 
any rate I have pointed them out. I take my hands off the whieel 
I give you back your promise.”’ 

Mr. Stirling and Roger were coming through the slender iro 
gates with their scrolled initials, from which the white hanging 
clusters of the ‘‘ Seven Sisters’ had to be pushed back to allow 
them to pass. 

‘““ There are worse things than rocks,‘’ said Annette, looking 
at Roger. But she had become very white. 


CHAPTER XNIV. 
Mr. StirRLINnG had no curiosity, that quality which in ourselves 
we designate as interest in our fellow-creatures, even while we ar 
kneeling at a keyhole. 

But his interest in others amounted to a passion. He drew 
slowly through his hand a little chain, looking at each link wit! 
kindly compassion. The first link had been the expression i 
Janey’s eyes when his nephew had unconsciously maligned Annette 
The sudden relief as from pain, the exultation in those gentle 
patient eyes had brought him instantly to her side as her ally 
against herself. And in his interview with her the commonplace 
pitiful reason had spread itself out before him. She loved some- 
one, probably Mr. Black, or her cousin Roger—at any rate, some- 
one who was drifting into love with Annette. He felt confident 
when he left Janey that she would not use her weapon against 
Annette as a means to regain her lover; that Annette was sai 
as far as she was concerned. Janey was not of those who blindfold 
their own eyes for long. He had, he knew, removed the bandagt 
from them. That was all that was necessary. 

And now here was Roger, kindly, sociable Roger, whom he 
had always got on with so well, in spite of the secret contempt ot 
the country-bred man for a man who neither shoots nor hunts 
here was Roger suddenly metamorphosed into a laconic poke! 
hardly willing to exchange a word with himself or Annette at 
luncheon. Mr. Stirling perceived, not without amusement, that 
Roger was acutely jealous of him, and drew the last link of th 
chain through his hand. Then it was Roger to whom Jane) 


Manvers was attached, Roger who was in love with Annetté [hat 
good-looking Mr. Black apparently did not come into the piect 


at all. The situation had after all a classic simplicit, [wo 
women and one man. He had seen something not unlike it | ctor 


And he smiled as he remembered how Miss Blinkett once s" »plie¢ 
him unasked with sundry details of the affiancement of her »>usit 
the Archdeacon, with the Bishop’s sister ; and her anxious ‘junc 
tion when all was divulged that he must not on any acco put 
it into a book. That promise he had kept without difficu but 


not in Miss Blinkett’s eyes, who, when his next novel a ire’ 
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immediately traced a marked resemblance between the ardent 
jove-making of the half-Italian hero and the gratified comments 
of the Archdeacon while allowing himself to be towed into harbour 
py the blameless blandishments of the Bishop’s sister. 
’ Would Roger in turn think he had been “ put in”? Mr. 
Stirling realised that it was only too likely. For he knew to his 
cost how deeply embedded in the mind of the provincial male 
is the conviction that there is nothing like him under the sun. 
In the novel which Mr. Stirling had recently finished he had drawn 
without a hair’s-breadth alteration the exact portrait of a married 
prother novelist as an inordinately pompous old maid of literary 
fame. When the book appeared this character called forth much 
,dmiration from the public in general and the brother novelist 
in particular, but it caused a wound so deep and so rankling in the 
posom of Aunt Maria that all intercourse was broken off between 
her and Mr. Stirling for ever, in spite of the fact that he was able 
to assure her—only she never believed it—that his novel was in 
the press before he made her acquaintance. But this is a digression. 

r. Stirling showed some absence of mind during luncheon, 
and ‘1en owned that he was in a small difficulty about the after- 
noor He had promised to drive Mrs. Stoddart and Annette 
to th» old cross on Haliwell Down. But the victoria only held 
two  mfortably, and the horse which was to have taken him in 
the d g-cart had fallen lame. 

[ think I shall commandeer you and your dog-cart,’’ he said 


to Rc er. ‘‘ Take a few hours’ holiday for once, Manvers, and do 
ys al. a good turn at the same time. We can put some cushions 
in vt cart so that Miss Georges will be sufficiently comfortable.”’ 


ger was electrified, but he made no sign. He mumbled 
some’ ing about a foreman, he hung back, he was able to reassure 
hims afterwards by the conviction that he had appeared most 
unwil ing, as indeed he did; but very deep down within him 
he fe't a thrill of pleasure. He was tired to death, though he 
did not know it, of the routine of his life, though he clung to it 
as a bird will sometimes cling to its cage. He had had enough 
of farm buildings and wire fencing, and the everlasting drainage 
of land, the weary, waterlogged Lowshire land. His eyes became 
perfecily round, and he looked at his plate with his most bottled- 
up expression. But he was pleased. Fortunately for Annette 
she knew that. It did not strike him that she might be discon- 
certed by his apparent unwillingness to escort her. His savage 
irritation against Mr. Stirling as “‘a clever chap who could talk 
a bird out of a tree’? was somewhat mollified. Perhaps, after all, 
he was interested in Mrs. Stoddart, a widow of about his own age. 
Roger shot a furtive glance from under his tawny eyelashes at Mrs. 
Stoddart, suddenly bolted a large piece of peach, and said he 
thought he could manage it. 

It was a still July afternoon, and Roger drove Annette through 
the forest beyond the river, where kings had hunted and where 
legend reported that the last wolf in England had been killed. 
Then his sturdy cob took them up and up, past the red-roofed 
villages and the white idle windmills and the lonely farm until 
they reached Gallowscore, a remote village scattered on the upland, 
its low church-tower on the edge of the heather standing bluntly 
up against a great world of sky. 

Roger showed her where, in past times, a gibbet used to hang, 
and told her that old Cowell, the shepherd, the only man who still 
came to church in smock-frock and blue stockings, had walked 
ill the way from Riff to Gallowscore as a lad to see three highway- 
men hanging in chains on it. The great oak had been blown down 
later, gibbet and all, and the gibbet had never been set up again. 

A walking funeral was toiling across the heather in the direc- 
tion of the church, and Roger drew up and waited bareheaded 
till it had passed. And he told Annette of the old iniquitous 
Lowshire “‘ right of heriot ’’ which came into force when a tenant 
died, and how his uncle, Mr. Manvers, the last lord of the manor, 
had let it lapse, and how Dick, the present owner, had never enforced 
it either. 

“ | couldn’t have worked the estate if he had,” said Roger 
simply. ‘‘ Lady Louisa told Dick he ought to stick to it, and 
make me enforce it, but I said I should have to go if he did. The 
best horse out of his stable when a man died, and the best cow 
out of his field. When Dick understood what heriot meant he 
would not do it. He was always open-handed.” 

Annette looked up at the little church tolling its bell and at 
the three firs gathered round it. 

“ There is a place like this in ‘ The Magnet,’”’ she said. 
“ That is why I seem to know it, though I’ve never seen it before. 
There ought to be a vicarage just below the shoulder of the down.” 

“ There is,” said Roger, and then added, with gross ingratitude 
to its author: “I never thought much of ‘ The Magnet.’ I like 
the bits about the places, and he says things about dogs that are 
Just cht, and—robins. He’s good on birds. But when it comes 
to pe Picn—~, °° 


nette did not answer. It was not necessary. Roger was 
under way. 


nd yet,” he added with a tardy sense of justice, ‘‘ Stirling’s 


IM sé ways an understanding man. I never thought he’d have 
made leowance for old Betty Hesketh having the wood mania, 
and b:cking up his new fence, but he did. Such a fuss as Bartlet 
kicks ip when he caught her at his woodstack. Of course, he 
caug er at it. Old folks can’t help it. They get wood mania 
When -,ev’re childish if they’ve known the pinch of cold for too 
man ars. And even if their sheds are full of wood—Betty 
Has €. ugh to last her lifetime—they’ll go on picking and stealing. 
if th ce it they’ve got to have it. Only it isn’t stealing. Mr. 
Stirli understood that. He said he’d known old ladies the 
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same about china. But the people in his books.” Roger 
shook his head. 

“ Didn’t you like Jack and Hester in ‘ The Magnet’ ? 
got so fond of them.” 

“I don’t remember much about them. I daresay I should 
have liked them if I had felt they were real, but I never did. It’s 
always the same in novels. When I start reading them I know 
beforehand everybody will talk so uncommonly well ; not like 

“You and me,” suggested Annette. 

“Well, not like me anyhow. And not like Janey and the kind 
ot people I know, except perhaps Black. He can say a lot.” 

“I have felt that too,” said Annette, ‘‘ especially when the 
hero and heroine are talking. I think how splendidly they both 
do it, but I secretly feel all the time that if I had been in the heroine’s 
place I never could have expressed myself so well and behaved so 
exactly right, and understood everything so quickly. I know I 
should have been silent and stupid, and only seen what was the 
right thing to say several hours later when I had gone home.”’ 

Roger looked obliquely at her with an approving eye. Here, 
indeed, was a kindred soul. ‘In ‘ The Magnet,’”’ he said, with 
a sudden confiding impulse, ‘‘ the men do propose so well. Now. 
in real life they don’t. Poor beggars, they'd like to, but they can’t, 
Most difficult thing, but you’d never guess it from ‘ The Magnet.’ 
Just look at Jack. Wasn’t that his name: How he reels it all 
out. Shows how much he cares. Says a lot of really good things ; 
not copybook, I will say that for him. Puts it uncommonly well 
about not being good enough for her, just as Mr. Stirling would 
himself if he were proposing. That’s what I felt when I read it. 
Jack never would have had the nerve to say all that, but, of course, 
a clever chap like Mr. Stirling, sitting comfortably in his study 
with lots of time and no woman to flurry him, could make it up."’ 

Annette did not answer. Perhaps she did not want to flurry 
him. ‘“‘ | could never say anything like that,” said Roger, flicking 
a fly off Merrylegs’ back, “‘ but I might feel it. 1 do feel it, and 
more.” 

“ That is the only thing that matters,’’ said Annette, with a 
tremor in her voice. 

The carriage some way ahead of them was seen to stop, and 
Mr. Stirling and Mrs. Stoddart to get out. 

‘“* This is not the moment,”’ whispered Roger’s bachelor instinct, 
in sudden panic at its imminent extinction. 

“ ['d better wait till later in the afternoon,’’ Roger assented, 
cautiously, to himself. ‘‘ A dogeart’s not the place.” 


(To be continued.) 


THE FOREST RIDGE OF 
SUSSEX. 


N a recent paper something was said about the ancient 
Iron Country of Sussex, which is now only a memory 
or, indeed, to most casual comers not even that, but 
a fact of unlearned history. For many such travellers, 
whose objective is one of the coast towns, or else across 

the sea, the Forest Ridge is equally unknown geography. 

It was natural, perhaps, that, in a county which boasts so 
many charms, the bold configuration of the hills by the coast 
should have claimed foremost attention with the beech-woods 
which, in the western division, lie thick along their slopes, and 
so to cause people to overlook the ridge which closes the weald 
This low and curving line of hills forms a watershed for the 
five most important rivers of the county, the Medway, the Mole, 
the Ouse, the Adur and the Arun. Though woefully diminished, 
it is still a land of romance, primeval forest in so far as that 
yet remains at all in a country “ half wild and wholly tame.” 
The Forest Ridge of Sussex starts with St. Leonard’s 
Forest, two miles to the north-east of Horsham, runs through 
Tilbury, Balcombe and Worth Forests, on to Ashdown by East 
Grinstead. In this district it forks, the main ridge continuing 
to the south-east through Wild Goose Wood, Broadstone Warren 
and other places of fairy-tale names towards Crowborough and 
Rotherfield; then it runs to Mayfield, and after a break, 
reappears at Hadlow Down, and goes on by places with names 
connected with one of the earliest worked and most important 
of the iron fields, down to Battle and Hastings, where it ends, 
as all good things should end, in the sea. 

St. Leonard’s Forest is remarkable as being the scene of 
one of the few important saint’s stories of Sussex. The tradition 
briefly is, that the people of that neighbourhood were much 
troubled by a worm, a sort of sea-serpent of the forest, which 
made its home in the marshes and tangled undergrowth, and 
which here, as in other parts of the country, where the same 
conditions prevailed, emerged at intervals even beyond the 
forest pale, to devour the flocks and the persons of the trembling 
villagers. St. Leonard was determined to deliver his country- 
men from this scourge, and therefore armed himself with prayer 
and sword, and succeeded, in spite of its wriggles and its manifold 
coils, in “ getting at”’ the destroyer with such vigour that 
he cut off its wicked head, and made his name thereby dear 
to his own and succeeding generations. 
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in interspersed by marshes and lagoons caused by the heavy, 
rainfall which has abated since the trees were cut down. [) 
parts the sandstone rock appears. Near Buxted there are the 
most celebrated rocks in the county. Other portions are tract 


Another legend declares that nightingales do not sing 
this part of the forest, owing to the silence long imposed 
upon them by a hermit whom they disturbed at his prayers. 
The Stane Street runs through a part of it, there are remains 





of Roman workings, and also hammer ponds due to the large 


of open ground covered with bracken and heather, and plant 


d 


forges of medizval times. Much of its acreage is now in the at intervals with the fir, the oak, the beech and with saplings 
hands of Robert Aldridge, Esq., whose family have held it for of the silver birch. The list of animals needs revising, sing 
many years. St. Leonard’s Forest was originally a Royal chase, it was drawn up in 1310, in connection with an important poa: 


and as such was carefully enclosed? Queen Elizabeth divided 


ing case which the Lord of Buckhurst brought before the cons 


it among several of her courtiers. In early times there was a The list is divided into: Beasts of the forest—the 
chapel in the forest which was excused payment on account the hind, the hare, the boar, the wolf; beasts of chas ’ 
of its poverty. It was afterwards referred to as a free chapel, buck, the doe, the fox, the martron, and the roe; beasts and 
from this cause. It is described as juxta Horsham, but its site fowls of warren—the hart, the conie, the pheasant ’ 
is not certainly known. Perhaps the most interesting point partridge. The King and his nobles hunted much in ‘hj 
of the Forest is the avenue of giant firs known as Mike forest, and there were lodges maintained for seeing to thy 
Mills Race, about three-quarters of a mile long, which was enclosures and preventing poaching. The village of | 
destroyed by a hurricane in the November of 1836. It stood Row, on the edge of Ashdown, is said to have consisted \ 


and is said to have contained fifteen thousand 
Its name is due to an athlete, who ran the 


on high ground, 
full-grown trees 


of the houses of a few great nobles and their retinue, whx 
there to hunt the red and fallow deer with the King. 
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distance for a wager, and dropped down dead in the moment Ashdown remained a Royal chase until the time of C! 

of victory. In the stirring times when there was constant coming About the year 1642 it was totally destroyed by “ the malicious 

and going at night time between the forest and the sea, the people of those times.’’ The deer were killed, the fences t UI 
avenue Was a famous resort for the meeting of those who brought down, the woods wasted, the lodges ruined and th an 
up contraband tea and brandy and lace, and those who dis- ‘disforested and disparked.”’” Buckhurst Park was t! _ 
tributed it among the farmers and others who winked at the portion that remained enclosed during that troublous period Ie 
traffic. Smuggling, however, was by no means confined to this The people, however, did not keep what they had taken. \\ <u 
part of the Ridge. It was a common custom to borrow horses Charles II. was rewarding a few of his faithful adher ~" 
for the work without too much permission asked from their lavishly donating his friends, he granted Ashdown to the Lat Me 
owners. The next day the horse would be returned to his of Bristol. The forest afterwards came into the fami mi 
stable, and a keg of brandy outside the door would testify to the Earl of Dorset, with whom it still remains. _ 
gratitude of “‘the gentlemen.” At the time when “ Boney ”’ Much of Ashdown was cleared as late as last centur mp 
fascinated and terrified the world, it was seriously proposed chiefly, to squabbles between owners, for the day o! ti _ 
to remove into the forest all the inhabitants of the coast towns. wood for fuel had gone by. Many grants seem to lh: be repi 
who would be the first to suffer if, at last, the news were true. made at different times, which account for the larg nber — 

Che other famous tract of the forest country, and that of present owners where formerly there were few. 1 ngu - 

of which a considerable portion (six thousand acres unen- of smaller holdings was probably often grab, i.e., land ost whe 
closed) still remains, is Ashdown Forest in the East Grinstead on moonlight nights and gradually extended as op} init — 
district. For a variety of reasons much of Ashdown is now, offered. One may compare the bois de lune of the — rem — 
strictly speaking, more moor than wood. It was once peasant poachers. This picturesque tribe of pers Orot 
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DANCING PATTERNS OF THE WIND AND SUN 
independent and quite debatable views on two-legged private of New England at Lindfield, which may be called the first 
property, and also those other poachers who laid their grip garden city. 
not only upon stray acres of Crown lands, but on commons, on The best-known and most conspicuous point of Ash 
the good old rule, the ancient plan down Forest is the height known as Gill’s Lap, which is 
that he should take who has the power, crowned by a group of Scotch fir that has the configuration 
And he should keep who can, of a ship under full sail. An old Sussex clergyman, writing 
are scarcely yet wholly gone from the neighbourhood of the in 1862, describes the forest in his boyhood as_ having 
forest; but both classes are about fourteen herd of wild 
more picturesque, and possibly deer roaming through it. As 
less harmful, than the modern \ / the clearing proceeded they 
builder, who changes the green- took a wider feeding range 
floored aisles into a muddy and so were gradually shot 
toad, where villas, depressingly by farmers for the depre 
modern in fabric, stare with dations they committed on 
unseeing eyes at the beauty their lands. The last of 
vanishing before them. them all was a doe, who 
_ A hunting seat of was accidentally “ sprung ”’ by 
Edward I1., which perhaps the Hartheld and Withyham 
is the same as the ruin Harriers at a patch of brake 
now called John of Gaunt’s just below Gill’s Lap, and 
Castle, stands in a_ wood after a run of two hours was 
known as the Vecchery Wood. killed there. 
[The name of Lindfield is While we are referring 
said to have been originally to the forest as it was, it 
Lime Field, thus indicating the may not be amiss to quote 
presence of a tree not now from a Subsidy Roll of 
abundant in the forest. There 1411, which, by the mere 
are several natural springs in names, seems to conjure 
les I \shdown, of which perhaps the before our eyes the magi 
cious best known is Duddleswell. of that country, the last 
row! Une might linger over the acres of which are now being 
vol famil connected with this devoured by red brick villas 

onl part o! the Ridge. There were cycle shops and what not: a 

eriod the Bordes of Borde Hill at ‘ sreate worme.”’ 

Whe Cuckfield, who were said to ‘*‘The borough of 
and lave produced the original Byrchendene is_ within th 
Ear Merry \ndrew, and there were liberty of ve duchy of Lanca 
é th the ( loners, whose estates shire and within the parishes 

once + .ched from Lindfield to of Withyham and Rotherfield 

g the s but who are now no and boundeth to Mayfield 
tting mor inaname. The last thence to Black Brook and 
bee! repre tative of the family along ye gill to the Park 
mber famec us living as a fiddler and from the Park Pale 
rigil at fa There were also in down to the River to Horse 
losed the e district men. of Bridge along ye_ street to 
init! anoth stamp—the Quakers, William Saxbie’s and along 





renc! Whos al for social service ye knowie to ye lane it 


brougl: into being the colony THE EDGE OF THE WEALD. goeth to ye Mill and so to 
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Finchland Gate thence to Howard’s Gill and Baringly Gill 
and up to ve Forest pale to Ockley Gill, boundeth to Lywood 
borough all ye way ye lieth in ye parishes of Withyham and 
Buxted and so goeth to ye Down thence to Weller’s house, 
to Saver’s Brook and the tail of Birchden Pond thence to ye 
upper end of ye great River. a. 0 

The Great River and the Forest Pale—here are phrases 
which give us a hint of the land of- romance in which our fore- 
fathers lived. The Sussex children of earlier days learned from 
the forest what no map or chart, and no school-teacher, however 
gifted by Nature or well trained by art, can convey in common- 
place surroundings—the sense of mystery, of a something 
beyond, which inspired Gothic architecture : a feeling for curve 
and shadow which resulted in art: and for the movement of 
wind among branches, or as it touched the wind flowers in the 
brakes, which showed itself in the dances that made England 





A WOODLAND BROOK, 


famous in Europe, even in an age of folk-song and dance. How 
often was infinitude suggested, how often enchantment experi- 
enced in the forest! Neither is it allowed to us moderns to 
retort that these people, who made stories of wood-cutters and 
goblins, and of knights riding through the greenwood to succour 
beauty in distress, and of hermits to heal or exhort or rebuke 
such noble adventurers, were an unpractical, useless, servile 
mass. We know that the work of their hands differs in two ways 
from modern machine work—it is beautiful, and it endures. 
rhe spell of the forest for those who fall under it is in any age 
the same, and can only be likened to the modern passion for 
high mountain peaks, which expresses man’s instinct for 
escape from a world more work-a-day than ever world 
was before. 

The dwellers in the forest are as reduced as the animals who 
used to people it ; but one of the most fascinating of trades (to 
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the onlooker), that of the goblin-like charcoal-burners, has hari); 
yet died out, owing to the use of charcoal in making gunpowder 
In the autumn the plantations are alive with men, women and 
children, for wood is still taken from them for cooper’s hoops 
hop-poles, trugs and many other things. Squatters with cert 
rights of cutting heather and bracken and peat, who mak 
clothes pegs and beehives, also survive, and move about giy 
wise with their vans and shaggy ponies ; and there are, bes 
Haman, other makers of brooms. But the King’s huntsmey 
have departed, and all the folk of romance, and gone, too, ar, 
the men in the forge and the men who loaded iron behind the oy 
gone are the builders of the tiled farm-houses;: gone are °}y 
merry-makers of the forest, fiddlers and dancers alike. |; 
lest we should close on a note that is wholly of regret, one as 
memory will show that things have been even worse. In thy 
middle of last century, when people applied for relief at tly 
Withyham Workhouse, they were often old 
to take a wheelbarrow to Ashdown F-. res 
and bring back a load of stone. At 
times they were made to drag a heavy ) icc 
of timber round the parish, taking a | per 
to be signed by the different farmers to 
that they had fulfilled their task. This 
worse—and no better—than putting pa’ ders 
between the shafts of the parish cart, a ha 
been done in other parts of the country |) 
ideas of humanity the age of cl 
building, that age when the forest he! its 
secrets, joins hands with our own @ ross 
the dark when the Georges reigned. = s 
too late to hope that the diminished  cres 
of the forest will be delivered fron th 
threatened onslaught of the jerry-build: | to 
become common land in the Merrie En: and 
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IN THE GARDEN. 


PLANTS AND THEIR NAMES. II. 
ANNUALS AND BIENNIALS 

SUPPOSE no part of gardening is mor 

puzzling to an amateur than the difierent 

treatment necessary for the growing fror 

seed of annuals and _biennials. First 

names are of very little help, as the sam 
plant has often relations in both categories 
and if care is not used in selection disappoint- 
ments will occur. Many annuals vary ver 
much in their value, some being long flowering 
handsome subjects and others little better than 
weeds. As with other plants, those with casil 
remembered names come more quickly into 
general use. Many half-hardy annuals _ were 
used in such an ugly way during the bedding 
out craze that they have earned an unmerited 
bad name for stiffness and gaudy colouring 
whereas, used in their right place, in large 
groups, with low-toned foliage to soften them, 
they are well worth growing. I think only th 
tender, small annuals are worth the troubl 
of raising on a hot-bed or greenhouse in Februar 
or March. Others are best sown in a cold frame 
in March, or inthe open ground in April, th 
frame-sown ones to be transplanted to thei 
flowering quarters in May. For early sowing 
it is well to have a few Antirrhinur 
though all the Snapdragons are called peren- 
nial, except in dry, sheltered positions, the) 


rarely survive the winter in any quantity. If you admi their 


tall, graceful growth, remember that those with “ nanum 
after their names are dwarf, and still more to be avowed 


the ‘“‘ pumilum” group—poor little “Tom Thumb” ¢ec!ormr 


ties. Lobelias are so lovely and _ such faithful, long- 
things that it is ten thousand pities the little, squat 


compacta should so _ often represent the famil) 
Richardsoni for the edge of a border, to grow over a fl c 
and syphilitica, 2ft. high, for the back. To get them ywe 
by the end of June the seed must be sown in February 0! rcl 
The old white Petunia, hybrida alba, is excellent for a dry, h: de 
and will flower from June to October. The new coloured \: 1a? 
hybrids are almost scentless; N. affinis is the one to gr you 
love the scent that steals out at dusk. Marguerite ‘ tions 
flower six months after sowing. All Carnations belo the 
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family of Dianthus, of which also are 
Sweet Williams and all the little rock 
Pinks that love a poor, dry soil, and 
some of which grow easily from seed. 
All hardy annuals can be sown out 
of doors in March or April. It is a 
good plan to try a few new varieties 
every year; there are many to be 
found in all good seed catalogues that 
are seen seldom anywhere else The 
De'phinium family is confusing, because, 
be:'des the annual form, known as 
Larkspurs (from the form of the 
floers), there is now a new group of 
pe nnials which flower the first year, 
an. is an intermediate kind, less stout 
th » the Larkspurs, and yet which live 
th ough the winter with a little care, 
an’ of such are D. grandiflorum, Azure 
Fav and Butterfly. For those who 
ad iire the handsome blue perennial 
It: ian Anchusa, the small annual 
\r husa capensis is worth growing ; 
it - 1#ft. high, and has small, deep blue 
flovers. Anagallis Phillipsii is another 
lov ly blue flower, 3in. high. For sowing 
in . cold frame in March, the Asters (cal- 
lisicphus) should be carefully selected 
If ‘ne right names are known, many beautiful kinds can be cultivated, 
but the dwarf, stiff, gaudy kinds are very artificial-looking and 
ugly. All the Comet group are good, and also Ostrich Plume in 
shades of mauve and pink. The single varieties are tall and 
graceful, and bloom last of all. Asters are very apt to damp off 
in the seed bed, and resent bad drainage and dislike peat moss, 
of which some hot beds are composed. They should be early pricked 
out and each plant allowed ample room to grow. When planted 
out they like a rich soil. It is a mistake to sow them too early, 
as they are most needed in August and September. One used 
to hate the compact little clumps of Ageratum in a bed with hard, 
bright red geraniums, but they are quite attractive flowers if the 
tall A. mexicanum is used and planted next to white or pale yellow 


flowers. 

How often one is asked how to grow the odd littl Summer 
Cypress, Kochia triophylla, that burns with crimson glow in the 
autumn! They are half-hardy annuals, though they look like shrubs, 
and can be sown in the frames in March and planted out in June. 
Salpiglossis sinuata grandifloraand Emilia sagittata, an orange scarlet 
flower, should be added. There are many others equally beautiful 
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CAMPANULA CHINA CUP 


such as Phlox Drummondii, Nemesia strumosa and, perhaps most 
precious of all, the ten weeks’ Stocks so well known but, to many, 
puzzling in name and difficult to recognise from catalogue descrip- 
tions of colour. The tall kinds are the best, and blue always means 
a blue shade of mauve or purple 
Brompton Stocks are biennia!, and flower the season after 
they are sown, as do also the East Lothian strain. There is a new 
variety called Emperor intermediate that flowers in spring if sown 
in July and wintered ina frame. The flowers are large in size and 
as varied in colour as the ten weeks’ kinds. They can be grown in 
pots to flower in a cool house ; but in this case are best sown in 
June and kept outdoors as long as possible to encourage them to 
make strong, sturdy growth. Ina reserve garden in April one may 
sow Scabiosa Azure Fairy, almost as lovely as S. caucasica, that 
somewhat difficult perennial; but all the other colours are useful 
and all flower until the frost comes. Marigolds are hated by some 
people because of their strong scent, but they are very welcome in 
October, and are all continuous bloomers. The pale yellow African 
Marigold (Tagetes erecta sulphurea) is one of the best, and the small 
single T. signata pumila is useful in some positions. It is one blaze 
of yellow from June until late 
in October ETHEL CASE. 





CAMPANULAS AND SPEED- 
WELLS. 

A BORDER of Campanulas alone 

would make a delightful feature in 





any garden, for there is great diversity 
of form among these flowers. There 
are, for instance, tall-growing varie 

ties in white, blue or purple, ranging 
from two and a-half to six feet in 





height. Campanula latifolia mac 
rantha, with large purple bells, and 
C. persicifolia in variety, of which 
Moerheimi, with pure white semi 
double flowers might be mentioned, 





are among the best of the _ taller- 





growing varieties [hen there is 
endless variety among the Alpin« 
Bellflowers. The Austrian Hairbell, 
Wall Hairbell, Turban Bellflower and 
last, but not least, the familiar 











English Hairbell are a few of the gems 
in dwarf Campanulas. But we must 
not omit the Carpathian Hairbell 





and its variety, China Cup, the latter 
having cup-shaped flowers of a soft, 
clear blue colour The Veronicas or 





Speedwells provide an even wider 
rangeof plants. Some areshrubby,and 
usually seen at their best in seasick 





gardens, others of herbaceous habit 
with slender flowering spikes, while 


the remainder of low-growing habit, 





are adapted to the rock garden or 
garden edgings. Of the tall het 





baceous varieties the Giant Virginian 


Speedwell (V. virginica alba) is most 


Wallis. THE GIANT VIRGINIAN SPEEDWELL. Copyright ittractive H. ¢ 
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i OMES = HACKWOOD PARA. iL 
HAMPSHIRE, 

GARDENS THE RESIDENCE OF 

_OLD&] &NEW_ EARL CURZON OF KEDLESTON. 2 





HE capture and destruction of Basing House by Crom- Curzon—who holds the place on lease from Lord Bolton—a 
well in 1645 led, half a century later, to the raising with the most obliging courtesy, he has allowed his manusc: 
of Hackwood into the position of the principal notes to be used for the purposes of this article. 

Hampshire seat of the branch of the Paulets to whom William Paulet of Basing House was among those 

Basing came by marriage in the fifteenth century. rose to official importance under Henry VIII., and held 
Of that ample estate Hackwood for long was merely a sporting reins of government under his young son. They besto 
section. Britton and Brayley, in their ‘ Beauties of England,” peerages on themselves very freely, and just as Seymour bece \ 
published in 1805, tell us: “ It appears to have been connected Duke of Somerset and Dudley Duke of Northumberland 
with Basing House and Castle by long avenues of chestnuts did Paulet attain the Marquisate of Winchester. Unlike © \ 
some of which still exist: and long stems, of considerable over-ambitious Dukes, however, he did not grasp more thar 
height, have grown up from the undecayed parts of others. It could hold, and so he kept his head and his office all thr 
was then appropriated to the favourite diversion of hawking the various religious and political revolutions that occu 
and the name which it seems originally to have borne was between the death of Henry and the firm establishment of iis 
Hawking Wood; though now, by a corrupt abbreviation vounger daughter on the throne. He was Treasurer 
rendered Hackwood.”’ They add “The Mansion was under Edward, Mary and Elizabeth, and remained active 
originally a Lodge built in Queen Elizabeth’s time and used in harness until he died—a nonagenarian it is said—in 1 
as a place of meeting for the company assembled for the purposes He rebuilt Basing House and made it of such size, splendour 
of hawking, and as a Banquetting Room after the sport was strength that it stood in the front rank of the great semi-ce 
ver.” These avenues are somewhat apocryphal, and as the sive houses of its day. Whether the Hackwood “ Lodge ”’ | 
spelling Hagwood occurs as early as the thirteenth century in Queen Elizabeth's time was likewise his work is a ques 
the etymology is faulty. But it is probable that a build which cannot be answered. Perhaps it was due to his g1 
ing existed here before the seventeenth century, although grandson, the fourth Marquess, a man of lavish habits, whose 
documentary evidence is wanting. Published accounts of splendid entertainment of Elizabeth at Basing in 1601 was on 
Hackwood have been rather loosely and inadequately put of the many extravagances that brought him into pecunia 
together from hearsay rather than from reliable material difficulties, and led Camden, the contemporary antiquarian 
rhe latter, indeed, is not very plentiful, but what is obtainabk to remark as to the first Marquess’ rebuilding of Basing that 
bv careful and diligent research has been collected by Lord “ It was so overpowered by its own weight that his posterity 
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have been forced to pull down a part of it.” Nevertheless, 
it offered quite inadequate accommodation for the English and 
foreign guests who formed the Court of the Virgin Queen during 
her thirteen days’ visit Ihe French Ambassador and his 
retinue were housed at The Vine, and it is not improbable that 
whatever building then stood at Hackwood was used, and 
possibly improved, for the occasion [here it was that, twenty- 
eight years later, the fourth Marquess ended his days, whether 
as an accident of hunting, an effect of ‘‘ Banquetting,” or in the 
ordinary course of a period of residence there, history relateth 
not, but baldly announces in three words that he “ died at 


Hackwood.”’ He was succeeded bv his son, the “ loval’”’ 


Copyright IN THE SALOON: EAST END. 


Marquess, whose defence of Basing House is so well known, 
and ranks with that of Raglan by the Marquess of Worcester. 
Basing House commanded the main road to the South-Western 
counties, and its possession was an asset. Waller in 1643 and 
Norton in 1644 failed to capture it, but Cromwell took it by 
assault in 1645. Parliament, to whom it was reported that it 
‘would become an emperor to dwell in,” ordered the complete 
destruction or slighting of the whole of the buildings and out- 
works, extending over an area of fourteen and a-half acres. 
[he Marquess found himself a prisoner. He lost the whole 
of the extremely valuable contents, and his estates were 
confiscated and sold. They were given back to him at the 
Restoration, but he received no compensation or reward for 
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his losses and loyalty. Through his second wife, Engletiel, 
in Berkshire came to him, and this place he rebuilt and the; 
spent the still evening of his stormy life, dividing his tin, 
between agriculture and literature. But at his death in 14-- 
it passed to a younger son, and the sixth Marquess had 
look elsewhere for an adequate country seat. We shall fi 
later on, that there is reason to believe that he did much build 


and decorating in the best manner of his age at Abbotstone 


Alresford. But that house has long since disappeared, gr: 
mounds and flats alone showing where it stood surrounded 
terraces. At Hackwood, however, the fabric of his hous 
though much altered and added to later—remains, and the { 
it took may be traced in the ann 
plan, which has been specially 
pared for the purpose. There 
walls—so far as they remain—of |, 
sixth Marquess’s house appear pri 
in solid lines, while the addi 
made after Hackwood passed 
from the male line of Paulet 
cross-hatched. 

A curious anomaly is the 
revealed. The house, as added 
the early years of the ninete 4] 
century, has more or less the no na 
plan that was in vogue in the 
Marquess’s time, whereas the |) 1s: 
as he contrived it retained the |] 
bethan—nay, the medizeval—c} 
teristic of a central hall lit on 
sides, the whole central block 
only one room thick. Now, w de: 
the Italianising influence of Pa 
Jones, the old English house plan jad 
been abandoned by the middle ©: tly 
seventeenth century. Its place was 
taken by a disposition which gene: lh; 
gave two great central rooms ck 
to back, with smaller rooms 
either side between which stair ses 
were located. Inigo Jones hiniseli 
introduced this at Rainham, and it 
remained the type throughout ou 
later Renaissance period. Of that 
period Hackwood, as known to us by 
eighteenth century representations, 
was a normal example except as 
regards the plan of its central block, 
which is so curiously unusual as to 
lend greater probability to the tradi 
tion that made it, not a completely 
new house of the Wren period, but a 
drastic enlargement and alteration o! 
the ‘Elizabethan Lodge,” which 
Britton asserts ‘‘ now forms the cen- 
tral part of the building.” If that is 
so, the remodelling, althougli it 
retained the outer walls and, thiete- 
fore, the narrow plan, extirpated, root 
and branch, every original form 
proportion and detail, and the hous 
was made to assume the garb of its 
age as completely as Belton, Stok 
Edith or any other house for whicli 
Wren himself is reputed to have 
furnished designs or advice. 

The only record of the earlier 
Hackwood occurs in a deed dated 
1652, which, after describing thi 
park, mentions the “ capitall mansioi 
house in the saide Parke’ as having 
around it yards, “ courtilages,” gat 
dens and orchards, so that it ma' 
have already been something mor 
than a hunting-lodge in a wood. Yet it fell short ot t 
Charles, sixth Marquess of Winchester, and, after 168 
Duke of Bolton, demanded of a residence, if only for occ: 
use. He was an expensive man and a great builder. Besides 
his work at Abbotstone, already alluded to, he built 
Hall, on the vast Yorkshire estate that came to hii . 
his second wife, and he made of Hackwood a dignifi mie 
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surrounded by an extensive formal layout in the m ‘net 
of Le Nétre. 

It seems to have been in 1683 that the future Du rst 
turned his attention to Hackwood, for that is the date ot al 
representing a central oblong from the ends of which tet 
right-angled corridors leading to two subsidiary squa’ It 
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was not carried out, but the more extensive scheme, indicated 
on the plan now published, was substituted for it. It takes the 


form of a long, narrow, three-storeyed central block with 
five rooms in a line To the south, this line was continued at 
single storey height, a suite of rooms—since altered—being 


thus obtained at each end, that to the east being appropriated 
as their private apartment by the successive dukes and duchesses 
lo the north, where the extensions met the central block, started 
segmental corridors leading to two-storeyed wings These 
with the centre block, formed three sides of a forecourt, the fourth 
being enclosed by a wrought-iron clairvoyée and gates. Walls 
of red brick with stone facings, central pediments, hipped roots 
coming down to a modillioned cornice, symmetrical rows of 
windows with thick sash-bars—the whole mise-en-scéne needed 
to make up what that active contemporary traveller, Celia 
Fiennes, held to be a “ ¢ omplk at house ”’ are revealed in a very 
small yet carefully drawn picture of the first duke’s house to 
be found on an estate map which, from internal evidence 
Lord Curzon is able to assign to about the year 1725. This 
shows the north or forecourt side, while the south elevation is 
seen in an oil picture by Sandby—an academician of George 
II1.’s time—as an accessory to a view of the park and wood. 
[he date 1688 occurs on rain-water heads—ten years later 


than the magnificent ones at Bolton Hall—and also on some old 
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1 Walls solid black show work done 1683-8 ; 
»| : 
Sy =e Walls hatched show work done 1805-1 
1. Hall (added by the first Lord Bolton 2. Saloon 3. White drau 
room. 4. Dining-room (as altered by the second Lord Bolton s. Libra 
6. Blue drawing-room (formerly the Duchess’s dressing-room 7. Tape 
room (as altered by the second Lord Bolton) 8. Original stairca 
9. Billiard-room (added bv the first Lord Bolton) 10. Staircase (added 


the first Lord Bolton 
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11. Study (added by the first Lord Bolto 
firebacks long since relegated to 
servants’ hall. They point to 
vears between 1683 and 1688 as be 
those of the rebuilding of Hackw: 
and this is probably correct, althov |; 
the Marquess “ thought it prudent 
assume the character of a madma 
during much of this time. Unlike 
father, he was a Whig and belon 
to the party that first tried to exch 
James from the Throne and, whe 
became King, successfully got rir 
him in favour of William III. 
ensure his safety while he wor 
towards this end he gave to a nati 
eccentricity the appearance ol 
disordered mind. “He dan 
hunted and hawked a good part 
the day ; went to bed before noon 
constantly sat at table all ni 
He went to dinner at six or s 
in the evening, and his meal las 
to six or seven next morning; du 
which time he eat, drank, smok 
talked or listened to music.”’ Ther 
can be no doubt that while he led 
this manner of life he was direct 
the work at Hackwood, and was als 
closely watching the political game 
and even taking a hand in it. H 
joined William of Orange when li 
landed, took part in making 
King, and received at his hands offic 
and a dukedom. 

Ten vears later he died, and was 
succeeded in titles and estates by a 
son who, like his father, had warm)|\ 
supported the Revolution of 1085 
and whose continued Whiggism mace 
him take an equally decided course 
when Bolingbroke tried to upset tl 
Hanoverian succession in 1713. Thius 
the second duke was in great favout 
with George I., and just as William II] 
gave to the father the full-length 
trait of himself that hangs over tli 
western fireplace in the Hackwood 
saloon, so did the son receive trom 
George I. the great canvas tat 
occupies the like position at 
opposite end of the room. Nor 's 
this the only mark of the 
relationship between Sovereign 
subject that Hackwood offers, (01 
within the limits of the forecourt. «as 
it is now rearranged, rises 01! S 
pedestal an equestrian statue 0 
monarch in lead. Britton wrote is 
account of Hackwood at the mon nt 
when it was “intended to b 
moved ”’ to this position, but was 
standing on its original site | g 
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the saloon windows, and forming the end feature of the exten- 
sive parterre and water garden that stretched south of the 
house until the triumph of the “landscape’’ school de- 
stroved much of the grand formal lay-out that included 
the hundred acres of the Spring Wood lving east of 
t house. Here some geometry existed even in Charles 
II.'s time, as a plan of that day shows a wide central avenue 
with semicircular alleys opening out on either side. But 
only in the second duke’s time did it reach its full develop- 
ment. Gibbs was employed temple-building. Canals, parterres, 
radiating alleys and an amphitheatre combined to make Hack- 
wood then what Bramham still is. Even now, when these 
features are wholly or in part obliterated, the main lines remain 
and, with the fine timber, give a reposeful dignity to this vast 
section of the grounds, of which one of the glades is illustrated. 
Another picture shows the ruins of the circular Grecian temple, 
of which there were only “ remains”’ in Britton’s day. He 
speaks of two other buildings, one “ with a central dome, having 
somewhat of the heavy character that marked the general style 
of its architect, Sir John Vanbrugh.’’ But neither in these 
buildings nor anywhere else at Hackwood can we trace the 
presence of certain historical marble columns which are 
supposed to have come there. It appears that when Wren 
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had started to build a Royal palace at Winchester for 
Charles II., the «‘ Duke of Florence,”’ as Cosimo, Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, was then apt to be called, sent over to the 
English King a set of marble columns as a _ present. It 
was, no doubt, as a return offering that Grinling Gibbons 
executed ‘an extraordinary fine piece of wood carving ”’ for 
the Duke, for which he charged Charles £150, as we know by 
the Windsor accounts of 1682. That carving may still be seen 
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in the Bargello at Florence, but the columns have disappeared 

The Winchester Palace was left wholly unfinished, and so the 
moment for erecting the columns never came. Tradition relates 
that they lay there until George I. became King, and that he 
gave them to the second Duke of 
Bolton. The latter certainly obtained 
marble from the abandoned palace, as 
cases containing it were afterwards 
reported to be still lying at Hackwood : 
but it is mere conjecture to include the 
Florentine gift among the architectural 
adornments of the Spring Wood in its 
halevon days. Another tradition con 

nects these adornments with the vocal 
powers of “ Polly Peachum,”’ but it is 
doubtful if her voice ever resounded 
through the groves that surrounded 
the amphitheatre, and impossible that 
the “ornamental buildings,”’ as Britton 
calls them, were erected for this pur 
pose, for they were there before 
Charles, third Duke of Bolton, took 
her off the stage. He succeeded his 
father in 1722, and to the early days 
of his ownership belongs the 1725 
estate map on which we find depicted 
not only the house and formal gardens, 
but all the features already mentioned 
as existing in the Spring Wood. It 
was not till the following vear that 
Lavinia Fenton made her first appear 
ance on the boards ; nor did she leap 
into fame and gain the affections of 
the Duke until January, 1728. Gay’s 
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“ Beggars’ Opera’ was then produced, and her rendering of the part of Polly 
Peachum took the town by storm. The Duke of Bolton was by no means the 
only ‘notorious buck”’ who began pursuing her with attentions, but he proved 
the most assiduous. He had separated from the wife whom his father had 
made him marry, and when the run of the opera closed in June, so did Lavinia 
Fenton’s professional career. The Duke provided for her amply, and they 
spent much time together abroad. But even when in England it is not likely 
that he brought her down to Hackwood, so long as his first Duchess was alive. 
When she died in 1751 marriage bells were rung as soon as the funeral dirge 
ceased. Both as mistress and as wife Lavinia Fenton behaved irreproachably 
towards the Duke and the world in general. As Duchess she may well 
have been at Hackwood; but after three years of married life she was 
That, 


left a widow, indulged in some lapse of conduct and died in 1760 
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STATUE OF GEORGE lI. 

as it happens, is the date of a surviving “ plan ot 
the garrits at Hackwood,” but we must not on 
that account jump to the conclusion that the 
Duchess had occupied Hackwood during widow- 
hood, and that her death had to be awaited before 
the owner could initiate the considerable altera- 
tions which were then made, and to which Britton 
thus alludes: ‘‘ The great Halli, which in its original 
state was open from the ground floor to the roo! 
had a new floor introduced at the height of twenty 
feet : the space below it was at the same period 
adapted to the reception of some very fine wainscot 
that was brought from Abbotstone near Alresford 
and had been enriched by a great deal of most ex- 
cellent carving by Gibbons.”” Much of this fine work 
appears in the accompanying illustrations, but a 
description of them must be postponed till next week, 
when the later history of the house will be narrated 
and more of its finely decorated and furnished rooms 
will be depicted. H. AvRAY TIPPING 


HONEST HEARTS AND 
. GOOD BOWLERS.—|I. 


BOUT eight miles from Stratford-on-Avon and 
half a mile off the old road from Oxfor: to 
Birmingham, there stands on the Foss« 

an old coaching inn. Like 
hostelry, it is now shorn of its ancient glories 
yet the Bell at Halford remained a thriving h« 1's 
for many years after its fellows had become | 
bund. Every alternate Wednesday from the | 
ning of May to the end of September its yard \ ld 


many another 


be crowded with every description of vehicle 
the humble pony phaeton of the country parson t: 
rich squire’s coach-and-four, while savoury rs 
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issued from the kitchen, excited helpers ran to and fro, and a crowd 
of villagers assembled to watch each fresh arrival. For here was 
the famous Halford Bowling Green, which, with its club-house, 
belonged to the inn and was let by the landlord to a bowling club 
founded in 1783 by the country gentlemen of the neighbourhood, 
nd which continued to be a popular, flourishing, but, withal, 
highly select institution for close on a century. The account 
books and minutes of the club not only possess much to interest 
those who care for bowling, but also abound in delightfully human 
touches which give us vivid glimpses of the social life of our fore- 
fathers. 

From a fragment of an old bill it would appear that the 
green, Which measured “ 3 Roods, 32} Poles, wanting 7} Poles of 
an \cre,”’ was made in the winter of 1783 at the cost of £46 18s. 
tl umount including the items ‘“‘a Rowl and Bowls, £3 10s.”’ 
P began in 1784, when the following list of rules was drawn up : 

LES FOR MAKING AND SUPPORTING A BowLinG GREEN AT HALFORD. 

rhe Society to consist of twenty-one Members and no more. [In 1792 
imber was increased to twenty-four, and in 1796 it was proposed and 

i that *“‘ the Rector of Halford for the time being shall be considered 

idditional Member of the Society, if it be agreeable to him,”’ and in 1802 

irate was included. ] 

That each Memb« r, upon his admission, shall advance One Pound, One 


S g. [In 1830 each fresh member was required to pay an additional 5s 
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s nd time, when, if on Blackball appears, it is decided against the 


In comparison with the seventeen laws, with their many clauses 
drafted by the Scottish Bowling Association, the thirteen short 
Rules and Laws of Bowling ”’ laid down by the Halford Club 
and adopted without any alteration during the hundred vears 


of its existence, are pleasantly simple and direct \ set wa 
supplied to each member, and a framed copy of them unti 
recently hung in the old club-room. They were as follows : 

I rhe Jack must be five and Tweaty vards from the Trigg and not m 


than Forty, and one yard upon the Green, otherwise to be deemed no Cast 
but if it should be a Cast and there should be no objection to it before a Bow 
is Bowled none to be taken afterwards 

2. If in leading Jack, it shall twice successively be no Cast, the perso 
leading shall lose the Lead cf the Jack but he shall first follow the lead 


; If a wrong Bowl be bowled, or it is bowled out of its turn, to be a 
Bowl 


;. If a Bowl shall be accidentally kicked or stopped in the course of its 
running, or two Bowls shall meet; the Bowl to be bowled again, unless such 
Bowl would for certainty have run off the Green 

5 If at any end there shall be any Bowls so near the Jack as a standing 
measure cannot declare in favour of either, or two opposite Bowls shall touch the 
Jack ; then and in either case it shall be deemed a void end as to those Bowls 

6 At the finishing of any end the Jack not to be removed more than five 
yards before it is led, on forfeiture of Jack 
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torks, and, on the establishment of the Wine Fund in 1841, the entrance fee 
ncreased to £2.] 
3. That the Members meet once a week upon Fridays. [This was altered 
nee a fortnight in 1829, and the day was chanved to Wednesdav in 1842.] 
}. Any Member to introduce any friend. 
Non-attending Members to forfeit a shilling. [This was increased to 
1. in 1808 ; a further increase to 2s. was proposed in 1813, but was negatived 
mously 
Dinner at half-past two o'clock. [Afterwards altered to three o'clock 
price of the dinner was at first 1s. 6d., but in 1813, “ in consideration of the 
ised price of provisions,” it was advanced to 2s., and in 1837 it was fixed 
6d 7 
The Member that comes last to take the Chair 
That each Member pay half a guinea annually for the support of the 
{In 1785 this was increased to a guinea, “ upon condition that”? the 
build a new room, not less than 30 feet lonz and 20 feet wide and 
et high from but to but, for the use of the Members.” In r815 the sub 
tion was further increased to 25s., “‘ in consideration that the landlord 
ide more men for attendance on Bowling Days ie 


rd 


That any addition to the foregoing rules be proposed at one Meeting 
yallotted for the next 


That the Members meet beginning the first Friday in May and ending 
Friday in September. 


Candidates for membership were proposed by a member and 
ted by ballot 

If more Candidates than vac ancies, all sirall be circulated, and that obtaining 
votes ballotted for first. One Blackball excludes; if two appear it is 


led; it one only, it mav be a mistake, and therefore the box be circulated 
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7. If Jack in the course of Bowling is knocked off the Green, to be a void 
End 
8 If Jack shall be turned with an idea of being game, before ever, person 


shall have bowled, and it shall afterwards appear that they were not game 


at the time of turning Jack, the end to be void, unless it be done by anv of that 
side who do not reckon 

9. If Jack or any of the Bowls are moved before they are all bowled 
by any of the side who reckon, it is a void end 

10 If any Bowl is carried to Jack, to be deemed a lost Bowl 

II No Block at hand to be allowed without the foot is upon the Trigg 
at the time the Bow! is laid down 

12 If the Game or any number of it is challenged and it is not contra 


dicted before the Jack is moved; so many as are challenged to be reckoned 
13 No person to change his Bowls nor the situation of his going durin 
the Game 


Subjoined are the estimated expenses for keeping the green 
in order : 


f i 
4 times Mowing before Bowling commences o 6 
10 times Mowing - ‘ oO 15 
12 Bowling Green days to Greenkeepet I 16 
26 days, 3 men’s breakfasts at od > 18 6 
12 days, 2 men’s eating “a I 16 
Men’s drinking whole of the season : «2 € 


Gardener’s wages at 6s. for 20 weeks 6 
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These charges were paid by the landlord, who received the annual 


subscriptions of the members Putting these at their full comple- 


ment of twenty-five subscriptions of 25s.—/31 5s.—there remained 


a balance of /15 9s., which does not seem an excessive rent for 


green and club-house. All repairs and improvements were, however 


carried out at the expense of the members, frequent entries of 


turf of the 


altering and improving the club-house, appearing in the accounts. 


payments for painting benches, improving the green 
Perhaps the most pleasant items in these are those which testify 
to the grateful esteem in which the club held that most important 
their that 


of gardener and greenkeeper, and a reference to the green expenses 


functionary, greensman He combined this office with 


given above shows his pay to have been by no means extravagant, 
We are 


members, 


glad, therefore, to read of a present to him of ros. from the 


“for his great attention to the care of the Green,’’ this 


not to interfere with his usual present of 5s. at the end of the 
upon his superannuation in was unani- 


that he 


season ’ and 1845, It 


mously agreed should be allowed 2s. 6d. and his dinner 
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every Green Day during the season.’’ It is good to picture the 


‘ 
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fellow enjoying his ofitwm cum dignitate on the scene of his lifelone 


labours, welcomed as a friend by the members, watching +) 
games with eager interest, with, we may be sure, a keenly crit 
This latter fell upon evil days 

later in the annals of the club, there is a letter from the secret 
calling the attention of the members to his destitute condi; 


eve on his successor in office. 


and begging for subscriptions to keep him from the workh« 
this that the men 
erected a tombstone, still be see 
Halford The an old m 
eighty, still alive in Shipston Workhouse, well remembers 

with his father, and thy 
pression made on him by the old squire in the blue coat 


It was to the memory of greensman 
which 


son of the 


handsome may 


Churchyard. above, 


as a small boy, on to the green 


brass buttons, whose customary greeting to the greensmat 


abruptly to turn his back on him, “an’ then fevthe: 
knew as ’e wur to take ten shillun out of ’is ’an wh 
‘eld be’ind ’im.” M. STANTo> 


“BRITISH DIVING-DVUCKS.” 


OLUME I. of the most comprehensive work on diving- 
ducks which has just’ been published ‘* British 
Diving-Ducks,” by J. G. Millais (Longmans) — is 
fully up to the high standard of Mr. Millais’ other 
works on natural 

history, and will prove of 

absorbing interest to natural- 

ists, sportsmen, and all those 

who are interested in_ this 

most attractive family of 

birds The illustrations by 

Archibald Thorburn are Rie ae 
beautiful—indeed, many ) 
people declare that these are 
the finest drawings which 
this great bird artist has pro- 
duced, though for our part we 
should have preferred to see 
the diving ducks depicted on 
the water rather than standing 
on rocks and margins of pools ; 
since one sees diving ducks 
swimming far more frequent] 
than sitting on the land; but 
for illustrative purposes it is 
necessary to show the under 
as well as the upper surfaces 
of the bird. One can hardly 


criticise these magnificent 
drawings, but we think that 


the tail of the adult male 
golden-eved duck might be a 
shade longer, and the female 
should have a yellow spot on 
the bill just behind the nail. 
Longtailed ducks can hardly 
assume such graceful atti 
tudes on the land as Mr. 
Thorburn has shown them in; 
once off their element, the 
water, they are very clumsy 
and top-heavy. 

[he author’s drawings 
are exceptionally interesting. 
showing as they do the 
different flights of the various 
diving ducks and their court- 
ships. The drawing of the 
ferruginous drakes courting 
appeals to us more strongly 
than any other illustration 
in the book. The plate of 
eggs by Mr. Grénvold is ex- 
cellent, though that of the 
ferruginous duck is lighter in 
colour than examples which 
have come under our notice. 
He is not quite so happy in 
his plate of ducklings in down ; 
the common pochard and 
ferruginous ducklings are not 
nearly yellow enough on 
cheeks and _ breast ; SCAUP 


also, 


DUCK 


ferruginous ducklings have a buff spot on either side . 
body between wings and tail, which Mr. Grénvold 
Mr. Murray Dixon has made some charming studies of « 
in eclipse plumage, but has drawn his tufted drak 
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(ADULT MALE AND FEMALE). 
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old 
ong erebe-like in shape. His plate entitled ‘‘ Tufted Ducks Coming 
heir Into Shelter’’ is exceedingly charming, showing admirably the 
l flight of these birds, though he has painted the backs of the . 
for males rather too light in colour. His representation of sea and 
sky is exceptionally good. ; 
tion The coloured plates of skins showing the changes of plumage 


“ at different seasons of the year are extremely interesting, and 
Mr. Millais has obviously been at great pains to collect a 
really comprehensive series—by no means an easy task 
and he is to be congratulated on the very fine series he has 
been able to show his readers, and from these anybody 
should be able to identify any diving duck which may come 
into his hands. Taken as a whole, this work is as well if 
not better illustrated than any book which has come under 
our 1otice. 

fhe letterpress is above any criticism, for the author 
kno vs his subject better, probably, than any living man. 
His powers of observation are far keener and quicker than 
tho: of most people, and he has, moreover, spent all 
his ‘ife studying birds—ducks in particular. He has also 
rece ved many interesting and valuable notes from such 
aut! orities as Mr. W. H. St. Quintin and the Hon. Gerald 
Leg 2, both of whom are very successful breeders of ducks ; 
inde -d, Mr. St. Quintin is the only man who has kept the 





HARLEQUIN DUCK—(Adult male and female). 


very quaint. The author gives a full description of the golden- 
eve’s show, beautifully illustrated. But we have noticed that, 
during the motion of kicking up a jet of water behind him, 
the male does not generally throw his head so far back as 
Mr. Millais describes. We do not for a moment infer that Mr. 
Millais’ description is not correct, for one of the chief charms of 
studying ducks is that one may watch the same birds day afte1 
day for a long time without seeing them do anything which they 
have not done before, and then suddenly one sees something 
quite fresh. This is particularly the case when watching ducks 
courting ; at times they seem to work themselves up into a 





izes 





LONG-TAILED DUCK (WINTER)—(Adult male and female). 





harlequin duck in confinement. The book, indeed, does what 
the author claims for it, and shows “‘ for the first time a fairly 
complete series of pictures of the life-history of each of our 
diving ducks.” 

Mr. Millais again calls attention to the colour change of 
actual feathers, mentioning the mallard and wigeon as showing 
this most frequently. We, too, have often observed colour 
change in garganey teal and shovellers. We feel sure that if 
those critics whom Mr. Millais refers to as “ my friends of the 
British Ornithologists’ Union ” would only take the trouble to 
keep a few mallard and wigeon, and carefully tie thread round 
any ieathers which appear as though they might be colour- 
chanve feathers, noting down at the time a careful description 
ot each feather, and then examine the feathers tied with thread 
again in a fortnight or so, they would quickly change their 
views and agree with the author, that actual feathers not only 
os hich they will not allow at present) but actually do change 
col 

i¢ habits of each species, both in confinement and in 
awi- state, are very fully dealt with; but perhaps the most 
inter sting feature of the whole book is the careful and full 
desc: otion of the courtships of the different diving ducks. That 
oth golden-eye is, perhaps, the most interesting of all British 
duck and the attitudes assumed by the male in display are COMMON POCHARD—(Aduilt maie and female) 





perfect frenzy, and 
then it is that we 
may see something 
new In describing 
the courtship of the 
tufted duck the 
author says, “ Under 
any circumstances I 
think that the atti 
tude must be rare 
in the case of the 
tufted duck, and only 
adopted perhaps tor 
a day or two, when 
the bird is im full 
show.”’ And it 1s 
pri bable that Mr. 
Millais was lucky 
enough to see and 
describe the golden 
eve's courtship when 
the male was in 
absolutely full show 
\ very charming 
description is given 
of the courtship of 
the long-tailed duck : 
but, as the author 
states it is ver\ 
seldom that this is 
to be observed in 
British waters, and 
we have never been 
lucky enough to see 
it. As mentioned 
before, the plumages 
of all the ducks are 
carefully described 
and figured’ from 
skins, every stage 
being shown from 
the birds’ first 
plumages to full 
winter plumage and 
on into eclipse 
plumage We have 
never previously 
seen the differ 
ence between the 
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immature mak 
female golcde 
described, but 
Millais has doi 
at some length 
nobody should 
have any difl 
in determining 
sex of an imm 
golden-eye if 
compares — the 
with Mr. Mil 
descriptions. © 
short chapters 
devoted to _ Baer’s 
pochard, the Buti 


‘headed duck 


harlequin 
Barrow’s golden 
as none of thes 
many claims t 
classed as_ British 
birds ; indeed 
seems to be 
doubt if Ba: 
pochard and Bat 
row’'s golde n-e | 
have ever bee! 
tained in the Bi 
Isles, other 
escaped birds 
distribution o 
the diving duc! 
carefully noted 
Before ( 
t h i Ss revi« 
should like t 
attention to 
Frisch reprodu 
of which the 
is justly p 
Mr. Millais 
be congratulat 
having pro‘ 
such a_ vel 
work, and tl 
ought to be 
public librat 
no sportsni: 
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naturalist (who can afford it!) shouldbe without it. We display will probably last for another fortnight, say 
understand that the second volume dealing with the mergansers, 
scoters and eiders will be published in August. 


, until past the 
middle of May, and then something of the glory of the scene will 
have departed. The flowing contours of the Down country lend 
themselves admirably to sucha mantle. Even in winter, when th« 


vellow bloom has long since vanished, the dark green vesture ot 
WILD COUNTRY LIFE 


the gorse tracts, following as it does so closely the smooth surfac« 
GORSE ON THE SOUTH DOWNS. of these rounded hills, adds wonderfully to the effect, and is always 


EVER within the memory of the oldest shepherd has a delight to the eve. The greatest tracts of gorse lie in the very 
there been a more magnificent display of gorse bloom heart of the South Downs, and the grand stretch of country 
than that to be witnessed during the present spring. between Lewes and Eastbourne offers at the present moment 


In eighteen years I have seen nothing like it. Every 
bush is crowded to its fullest capacity with rich yellow 
blossom, and the effect of acres upon acres of these vast gorse 


probably the finest display of colour. It is difficult to account fo 
the magnificence and the richness of the gorse bloom during the 
present spring. Gorse is a curious plant, and only very occasionally 
cares to put forth all its splen 
dour. Probably the life-giving 
sunshine of the summer of 1911 
and the heavy rains of last 
vear have had a good deal to 
do with the glorious display 
with which we have been 
favoured during April and 
May of this vear. If any 
reader of COUNTRY LIFI 
wishes to see the Down Country 
in its fullest beauty let him 
train to Seaford, walk up to 
Foile Beacon, thence cross the 
Cuckmere River at Alfriston, 
and proceed by the down track 
to Tevington and Eastbourne. 


He will never regret the walk, 
n 





given a fine day, and he will 
assuredly feast his eyes on a 
display of gorse bloom such as 
may not be witnessed for an 
other generation, 

we THE STONE CURLEW. 
Nir Just below where one of 
on these golden tracts of blossom 
nd clothed in splendour the 
ow shoulder of a high down, | 
lt flushed, a few days since, from 
the some long, coarse grass, a bird 
ure upon which I had not set eyes 
he for two or three seasons, It 
ird was a stone curlew, one ot 
Lis’ those now somewhat rare mi 
Ny grants which still cross each 
are spring to our Sussex uplands 
aeT S and try to rear their young. 
Htell- | say ‘‘ try’ advisedly, for the 
: “ = ; asaauapmenmront’ bs. : Tee a : . reason that these birds are 
pa kee ; unfortunately pretty closely 
hee > looked after and their eggs 
ye too often robbed by collectors 
ritish or their agents. Still, a few 
there pairs here and there do manage 

oreat to rear thetr small brood 
r’s usually a pair—and make the 
Bar , autumn passage back to South 
evi Europe, North Africa, Western 
» ob Asia and other warmer resorts. 
ritish In West Sussex and thence 
than through Hampshire into Wilt- 
the shire, in suitable localities, 
al stone curlews are found at 
ks is the present day in numbers 
which some observers believe 
=“ COMMON POCHARD AND SCAUP DUCK ABOUT TO SETTLE. to be on the increase. Mr. G. A. 
wth B. Dewar, in September, 1897, 
> tacts -lothing the smooth down contours with a wonderful vesture counted as many as between forty and fiftv in a flock seen by him 
‘a z gol is indescribably beautiful. I have seen hillsides in Southern on the Hampshire Downs. Other observers have noted as many as 
thor ape (colony gay with hundreds of species of the splendid heaths thirty together in October in the same country, when the birds 
ai. lor wh ch that country is famous; I have seen the desert Karroo were collecting for the autumn flight In East Sussex I do not 
to ‘pring .t the call of rain, almost as if by magic, into a living carpet think they are anything like so plentiful. Still, a fair number came 
on “ purle and red and yellow and flame colour, the effect of the over last spring, and three vears ago I knew of four nesting pairs 
ed vonde: “ul Compositz bursting within less than a week simul- being found in one locality. Whether these pairs got their young 
fine taneous.y into flower over a hundred miles of country ; vet even off is another matter. I fear the egg-collectors were too many 
100K these « plays were not more beautiful than the aspect of the South for them. If these ravening folk would only have the decency 
er Down rrayed in yellow, as they are this spring. You may walk to leave the unfortunate stone curlew alone there can be no doubt 
and ‘ortor! miles without encountering a fence and have this wonderful whatever that this species would be quite fairly abundant again in 


of picture of English spring-time always before your eyes. The the South of England. The bird I put up last week was creeping 
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in furtive fashion through the long grass when I set eves upon it 
just as I have seen its first cousin, the dikkop, in South Africa 
Probably it had a mate somewhere close at hand. I have more 
than once met with a pair at this particular spot, a very quiet and 
sequestered down slope, where few people intrude. I hope my 
feathered friend may, in fact, have a partner there and that the 
pair may bring off their two youngsters in peace. The sexes of 
this species are alike in plumage, and it is probable that the bird 
I saw was the female, the cock bird sitting on the eggs during 
most of the day. Stone curlew are a crepuscular species, and, 
like the dikkop of South Africa, and others of this group, do much 
of their feeding at night. As in South Africa, when darkness 
begins to steal over the face of the country, their plaintive, wailing 
notes are to be heard and the birds often gather and congregate 
before settling down for the business of the night. In South Africa 
this wailing note of the dikkop and the mournful cries of the 
kiewitje, or wreathed plover, are the best remembered and most 
familiar sounds of the veldt when darkness has fallen 

The Boers of South Africa call their stone curlew dikkop, 
which means thick-head. We in England often call our bird 
thick-knee, and in East Anglia the Norfolk plover. I never quite 
understood why the South African Dutch bestowed their name 
upon the bird, which is, in effect, very similar in general appearance 
to our stone curlew Our “ thick-knees ’’ were so named, doubtless, 
from the fact that in the young birds the knee-joints are some- 
what swollen. This peculiarity disappears by the time the bird 
has reached maturity. The bulging, yellow, glassy eye of our 
stone curlew is exactly reproduced in the South African species. 
It is, no doubt, specially adapted by nature for seeing at night, 


LITERA 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 
R. JOHN MASEFIELD’S latest book, Dauber 
(Heinemann), is a ballad of the sea—in other words, 
a short story told in verse. Its theme is the making 
of a man out of a callow youth by the agencies of 
work and danger as they present themselves during 
a stormy passage round Cape Horn. The real strength of the 
book lies in the force and vividness with which it pictures a 
mariner’s life on board a modern sailing-ship when the battle 
between man and the elements is @ outrance. Its weakness 
lies in a superficial and unobservant portrayal of human nature. 
Its appeal to popular taste lies in the deliberate use of a very 
common style instead of the usual poetic diction, and a free 
use of a kind of sentimental appeal which fails not to catch the 
public now any more than it has done since the world began. 
To make this summary clear, let us analyse the story. 
It begins in the farmyard, just where Mr. Masefield is least at 
home and least convincing. Dauber’s father was a tenant in 
Gloucestershire in and about 1883—please note the particularity 
of the date! He is a very sentimental person indeed. ‘“ They 
bleed him to the last half-crown for rent,’’ and have practically 
“milked him dry.” “ The land’s all starved,”’ wheat is low and 
rent high; yet he has the most passionate and disinterested 
love of this holding, which can have brought him little except 
anxiety and privation : 
Yet still he couldn't bear to see it pass 
To strangers, or to think a time would come 
When other men than us would mow the grass, 
And other names than ours have the home 
The man’s heart is eventually broken, because, do what he 
will, his son loathes the farm and everything pertaining to it. 
It is very unnatural on his part. Much more likely is he to 
have said: ‘‘ Whatever you do, my boy, get out of this—it’s 
a dog’s life at the best and I haven’t had a dog’s wages out 
of it.” Who that knows the typical small holder—frugal, 
hard, materialistic—could fancy him lamenting about his 
rack-rented tenancy in this fashion : 
“O, my dear son, don’t let the Spital pass ; 
It’s my old home, boy, where your grandfer was. 
‘And now you won't learn farming; you don’t care 
The old home’s nought to you. I've tried to teach you ; 
I've begged Almighty God, boy, all I dare, 
To use His hand if word of mine won't reach you 
Boy, for your granfer’s sake I do beseech you, 
Don’t let the Spital pass to strangers. Squire 
Has said he'd give it you if we require. 
* Your mother used to walk here, boy, with me, 
It was her favourite walk down to the mill; 
And there we'd talk how little death would be, 
Knowing our work was going on here still. 
You've got the brains, you only want the will— 
Don’t disappoint your mother and your father 
I'll give you time to travel, if you'd rather.” 
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when the bird does most of its foraging. Stone curlew, by the wa, 
feed largely on slugs, worms, insects (especially moths, of which 
they are very fond), nocturnal beetles, frogs, and even mic¢e 
and small reptiles. 

SPRING BIRDS. 

The spring birds, if they dallied somewhat in their con 
chiefly owing to the inclement weather, came with a rush at |,st 
and were quickly established in their favourite quarters, | jc 
marvellous how suddenly these sweet songsters that come t 
in April transform our groves and woodlands, places which are 
fair and tempting enough even before their advent. I sat in th, 
open glade of a piece of woodland yesterday in warm suns)! jn 
the ground thickly carpeted with wild hyacinths, whose pr 44; 


blue shimmered far among the surrounding trees. Tall, ¢ «rly 
purple orchises flourished around me, and primroses still blo: »eq 
in plenty. The grove was alive with the soft music of scor 5 of 
sweet songsters, among them nightingales, black caps, Lite 


throats, garden warblers, willow-wrens, chiffchaffs, thrushes and 
blackbirds. The cuckoo fluted softly, the green woodp «ke; 
sent forth its bittering call every few minutes. A more de] ious 
concert, amid the most perfect surroundings in the world was 
never listened to upon a fine day of spring. When one rm ects 
upon the perfection of such a scene and such sounds, one si; s at 
the thought of the millions of folk imprisoned in hideous to. 1s 

especially manufacturing towns—who can never taste th 
delights of an English spring in the green woodland. Perh: ‘s jt 
is as well. If the town invaded the country, all this magic 
quickly vanish. There is no sadder sight than a piece of woc and 
upon which urban life has set its mark. H. A. Bryp1 


TURE. 


But the young man from “out past Gloucester” ha got 
a very bad attack of the artistic temperament. It appears that 
the loving couple who are represented in the verses we «uot 
as meandering and talking about the work on the farm (th 
all starved farm!) being continued when they are on 
differed on one point. She drew sketches which she ha: to 
conceal from him : 


“ 


She had found peace of spirit, mother had, 
Drawing the landscape from the attic there— 
Heart-broken, often, after rows with dad, 
Hid like a wild thing in a secret lair. 


Difficult to reconcile are the two pictures—one of the woman 
walking hand in hand down the flowery mead with her spouse 
the other of the same creature like a wild thing taken to “a 
secret lair’’ when she is “ heart-broken after rows with dad.” 
No doubt some means, however, had to be found for the raw 
yokel “ young for his years and only twenty-two,” discovering 
in himself a hankering after art which he partially satisfied by 
becoming a house-painter. It was while working in this capacity 
that he was seized by the definite ambition to paint ships and 
sailors and the sea. And now Mr. Masefield begins to show his 
strength as well ashis weakness. He has not the gilt of 
entering the young rustic’s mind and thinking as his 
character would have thought; instead he projects himsell 
into his creation and the authentic Masefield sings through 
Dauber’s mask. His first ship, a cutter, is described with 
true vision : 

Raked to the nines she was, lofty and thin, 

Her ensign ruffling red, her bunts in pile, 

Beauty and strength together, wonder, style. 


These lines are fine in themselves, but the raw lad from the tarm 
who is telling the story would scarcely have used such plirases 
as ‘“‘ raked to the nines,” “ her bunts in pile.”’ Still less was he 
likely to have expressed such “ yearnestness ”’ as this : 

And when I felt unhappy I would look 

Over the river at her, and her pride, 

So calm, so quiet, came as a rebuke 

To half the passionate pathways which I tried. 


The sea voyage is his period of trial. It supplies him with 
what Carlyle transcendentally calls his “‘ Baphometic fire bap- 
tism,” or, in the homelier words of the proverb, led to the 
decision whether he was to be “a man or a mouse.” ! Tue, 
he clings to his art mission, but the paint wears thin. The 
main point is the development of his innate manhood. ie 's 
like a puppy of fighting breed that often is timid and nc :vous 
till he has had his first mauling, then fears no other dog «| a”) 
size or shape. For this part of the poem we have nothi ~ but 
unreserved praise. No one has placed on paper a se« })0elM 
at once so enthralling and so terrible as the stanzas des: bing 
the rounding of Cape Horn. And here the faint-heart:: ness, 
the fear and apprehension of Dauber are used with ra: skill 
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to enforce and drive home the description. It ends in his 
victory. 
’ And then he bit his lips, clenching his mind, 

And staggered out to muster, beating back 

The coward frozen self of him that whined. 

Come what cards might, he meant to play the pack. 

“Ai!” screamed the wind; the topsail sheets went clack ; 

Ice filled the air with spikes; the grey-backs burst. 

“* Here’s Dauber,” said the Mate, ‘“‘ on deck the first.” 
So up upon the topsail yard again, 
In the great tempest’s fiercest hour, began 
Probation to the Dauber’s soul, of pain 
Which crowds a century’s torment in a span. 
For the next month the ocean taught this man, 
And he, in that month’s torment, while she wested, 
Was never warm or dry, nor full nor rested. 


Her: the poet should have stopped. Nothing is gained by the 
sequel, which ends in poor Dauber’s death and burial at sea. 
Or. if such an ending were inevitable, it should have been 
described with terse, stern reticence. 

~ [t would be interesting to make some comparisons between 

Mr. ‘asefield’s work and that of others—to print, for example, 

a b. from Tennyson’s “ Northern Farmer” side by side with 

his ‘Glo’sterman,” or the storm in “ the good old Ballad of 

Sir Yatrick Spens” with this one. ‘“‘ Gurly grew the sea,” 

sav. the old ballad-maker, and the thing is done for all time, 

wit! out the use of a single nautical expression such as those 
whi: fill a four-page glossary at the end of Dauber. 
OUT OF THE EAST. 

Strenge Stories from the Lodge of Leisures, translated from the 
jinese by George Soulié of the French Consular Service in China. 
onstable.) 

TH utstanding impression left on the mind by this book of twenty-five Chinese 

shor’ stories is that of strangeness—unfamiliarity of thought, of expression, 

if every tradition to which the Western mind is accustomed. The task of 
translation must have bristled with difficulties. As the preface points out, 
there was in this case, in addition to the “ heirloom of traditions ”’ that each 
nation possesses, and that can never fully be understood by any other nation, 
the vet wider breach that lies between West and Far East; there was the fact 
that Chinese symbols are sometimes translatable in eight different ways, and 
the difficulty that magic and Buddhist ideas of metempsychosis allow of more 
complicated situations than can be easily dealt with by a Western pen. Finally 
there was the problem—and this, perhaps, to the Western mind represents 
most vividly the difficulties of the task—of “ all the long and useless talking, 
all the repetitions that Chinese writing and Chinese taste are equally fond of.” 
The stories, though written in the eighteenth century, have many of the charac- 
teristics of folk-literature—a simplicity, a directness of narrative, even a crudity 
that seems to separate them by centuries from the present day. As regards 
style, the book is no exception to the general rule of translations ; it has a certain 
laboured effect, a lack of inevitableness in phrasing, a creak, as it were, in the 
mechanism of word-making, that betrays it. But on such a fault, considering 
the difficulties of the case, it would be unfair to dwell. What one is inclined to 
suspect, and to feel more disappointed about, is that a certain aroma of poetry 
in the original seems to have been allowed to escape, and the literariness is rather 
too often sacrificed to the literalness of the translation. The suspicion is fostered 
by the fact that here and there a breath of this poetry remains, as in the short 
story, “ The Fresco,”” where, with a symbolism not too strange, even to Western 
ears, a girl goddess, painted on a wall, and ardently admired by a young student, 
comes suddenly to life, and, to the young man searching the accustomed fresco 
for his vanished divinity, a magician explains: ‘“‘ Love has touched her. She 
has become a woman and is waiting for you in your village.”” The book strikes 
one as an attempt to perform the impossible, but is nevertheless interesting for 
the light it throws on many Chinese customs and on everyday Chinese life and 
thought. V. H. F. 
AN ATTEMPT AT AN EXPLANATION. 
Michael Fairless: Life and Writings, by W. Scott Palmer (ME. 
Dowson) and A. M. Haggard. (Duckworth.) 

ON ne doit jamais écrive que de ce qu'on aime. This is the note on which the 

book opens ; one closes 1¢ with the reluctant reflection that even of what on 

loves 1t is not well always to write. Doubtless a need has, during the last few 
yeats, arisen for the publication of authentic information concerning Michael 

Fairless (Margaret Fairless Barber) which the dead woman, at the time she 

“Ihust straitly charged those who would represent her to abstain from the 

publication of her identity,” did not foresee. This fact has naturally sustained 

the two writers of her biography in the fulfilment of an anxious labour of love 


thar they conceived circumstances had rendered necessary, even in the face of 
a 1 so emphatically expressed. But those who care the most do not always 
~t e farthest, and it does not seem to have occurred to the writers that if 
M el Fairless desired no revelation of her identity, it was possibly in part 
be e she had already in “‘ her own high reticent way” revealed herself with 


so timate a perfection in her work. Some book about Michael Fairless may, 
have been needed, but unfortunately it was not this book. To say in 

vords what Michael Fairless has herself said—to explain her in any way— 
vurt failure, not only because, having an exquisite sense of the beauty 

tness of words, she had already used the best herself, but because, in 
Road Mender,”’ she found what was, for her, the perfect medium for self- 
f ion. All that is needed to make “‘ The Road Mender” one of the most 
ible autobiographies ever written is a bare, simple statement of the out- 

g facts of Michael Fairless’ lite—her birth, her parentage, the principal 

of her thirty-three years, her last iflness (during which ‘“ The Road 
r"’ was written) and her death. But the writers ot her life have felt it 
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necessary to say much more than this, and the second and longer half of the 
book, entitled “‘ Her Writings,” is full of attempts to explain her philosophy of 
life, her religion, her mysticism—to throw, in short, the flicker of a candle overt 
places that the lightning flash of genius has already illumined. For all the facts 
and the trustworthy information concerning a widely read author and a remark- 
able personality that the book contains, the reader’s gratitude is due; the rest 
would have been better to be silence. Two portraits are included in the volume, 
one of them a singularly charming drawing from a photograph, which, with its 
broad brow, sensitive mouth and mystic, far-seeing eyes—the eves of genius 
goes further than many words to explain Michael Fairless. 


Bride-Elect, by A. M. Champneys. (Edward Arnold.) 

THOUGH marred by occasional excutsions into a somewhat uplifted style of 
self-expression that gives the reader the feeling that the characters are posturing 
for his benefit, and, unfortunately, doing it rather badly, there is some very excel- 
lent stuff in Bride-Elect. In particular, in the character of Eve Dufour is the 
author at her best ; very clever, rather cruel, but eminently sincere is her portrait 
of the woman whom George Wynyard—a somewhat unconvincing personage 
finds it so difficult to withstand. The story is a rather impossible one, and so 
complicated by the introduction of unnecessary characters and several weari- 
somely long explanations as to lay too heavy a burden upon the attention, 
With a more straightforward object in view, the author has sufficient talents 
at her command to give us a novel that will impress us as agreeably by its 
accomplishment as does Bride-Elect by its promise. 


The Laurensons, by R. K. Weekes. (Constable.) 

THIS is an exceedingly clever study in family life. Most ably planned and very 
carefully constructed, the simplicity of the style, the naturalness of the dialogue 
and the slenderness of the plot at first most ingeniously conceal from the readet 
the fact that he is in the hands of an author of more than ordinary attainments 
Miss R. K. Weekes has her story well within the bounds of her capacity, each 
of her characters has a well-defined personality and to one and all is assigned 
a part which he or she alone can play. The result in less favourable circum 
stances might have been disastrous; in this case it deserves unstinted praise. 
Miss Weekes has delightful descriptive powers, a distinct sense of humour, and 
a sure instinct in seizing upon the salient characteristics of the hidden innet 
selves that are so often most treacherously betrayed by the misgovernment 
of the acquired mask in which a fine individuality may foolishly travesty itself 
rhis is a refreshingly original novel. 


Michael Ferrys, by Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. (Smith, Elder and Co.) 
AS Mrs. Henry de la Pasture’s latest novel unfolds, it betrays a promise which 
the early pages, dull as they undoubtedly are, did not hold out. Lucy Agnes 
Loveden and Mary Theresa Gryffydd should not have been allowed to take 
the stage with a duologue of banalities at the start when so much that is excellent 
lies beyond the dreary waste of the first two chapters. The author's story is 
not controversial, in spite of the fact that it hinges upon a question of religious 
conviction ; its hero, Michael Ferrys, on falling in love with Winefride Gryffydd, 
finds himself faced with the necessity of becoming a Roman Catholic, or losing 
the woman he wishes to marry. With tolerance and a certain simplicity of 
spirit the position is carefully explained, the character of Ferrys ‘very cleverly 
suggested, and the ultimate decision accounted for. There are some excellent 
character sketches, notably that of the elder Roath, a fine type of a generation 
fast dying out, and, again, of his daughter, Edith, the modern young woman 
who, moving with the times, has not lost by so doing. While we read Michael 
Ferrys we are pleasantly conscious that here is good sound work by a conscien- 
tious and experienced writer. 


BRILLIANT TENNIS AT 
QUEEN’S CLUB. 


WONDERFUL match was played on May 7th between 
the Hon. Neville Lytton, holder of the amateur 
tennis championship in 1gtr, and Mr. Eustace Miles, 
who was previously champion nine times. After 
a display which, in the opinion of some of the leading 

professionals, surpassed on both sides anything seen in amateur 
tennis for many years, Mr. Lytton won the match three sets 
to one, the scores being 6—2, 4—6, 6—5, 6—2. Mr. Miles, 
in the second and third sets especially, was brilliant, and at one 
time looked irresistible ; his return, forcing and stroke on the 
floor put this match in a different class to those of past years. 
Mr. Lytton never played better, and it was only his miraculous 
powers of return and anticipation and his pace of foot that 
enabled him to frustrate the terrific onslaught of Mr. Miles, 
who brought to the battle all the cunning of experience and the 
strength of the splendid physique for which he is famous. 
He has often been described as the hardest man to beat that 
ever held a racket, and whichever way the match had gone 
it could be no disgrace to the loser. Both players have a natural 
genius for ball games. Mr. Miles excels in accuracy on the 
winning openings. Mr. Lytton has a heavily cut stroke into 
the corners and is very clever in concealing the direction of 
his strokes, so that his opponent is often running the wrong 
way; and his defence of the winning openings makes the 
strongest attack appear useless. He also flicks an apparently 
dead ball off the back wall and out of the corners with dishearten- 
ing skill, and killed under the grille with deadly accuracy. The 
pace of the game was surprising ; the rallies were fast and long, 
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and the balls returned on both sides, one more amazing than 
another. The sensation of the match was the struggle for the 
third set, when Mr. Lytton, after having been behind at 4—2 
and 5—4, drew up to 5 all with a rush. Then Mr. Miles again 
led 30—love ; but Mr. Lytton, playing brilliantly, ended the 
set after some thrilling rests by winning chase worse than a 
vard on the floor off a very difficult service. 

Mr. Lytton did not depend this time on his American 
‘railroad "’ service, the deadliness of which has caused the 
more faint-hearted section of tennis plavers to make an attempt 
to get it barred. In this match he developed an under-hand 
service with a particularly nasty twist, which gave Mr. Miles a 
lot of trouble. Mr. Lytton’s graceful stvle and stroke must 
satisfy the most classical of critics. He seldom hit a ball on 
to the penthouse, and only twice during the match failed to 
return the service. Practically no easy balls were missed 
on either side, each rest being ended by a dead “ kill.’” Mr 
Miles’ stvle has been sometimes criticised as ‘ not tennis,”’ 
but no one who has been in the court with this famous player 
has failed to come out of it a wiser and a more respectful man ! 
Mr. Miles is no opponent for the theoretical ‘‘ minuet "’ plavers 
to tackle The man who beats him has, in the words of Pettit, 
o “‘ hit the ball and hit it d d hard.” The match brought 
crowds of spectators, whose feeling was voiced by an American 
visitor, who was heard to say that it was “ a right down slap-up 
game,’ and that he had never enjoved anything so much. 


THE COMING LAWN TENNIS SEASON. 
By F. R. Burrow 
NOW that lawn tennis is played, in one form or other, not only 
ill the world over, but all the vear round, it may seem contra- 
dictory to talk of 
the ‘‘ coming season.”’ 
Sut the grass court 
season, which began 
last Monday at Sur 
biton, is still that 
which is most eagerly 
looked forward to 
and most keenly en- 
joved by English 
players ; and not for 
many vears has it 
held out promise 
of such imteresting 
play as it does at 
the present moment 
Fired by the great 
development in skill 
of the Continental 
players, who play 
almost entirely on 
hard courts, and 
have therefore 
evolved a_hard-hit- 


ting game of great \ CHAMPIONSHIP MEETING AT WIMBLEDON. 


freedom of stroke, on 

account of the unvarving bound of the ball on a hard surface, 
our own best players now take care to get plenty of hard court 
practice during the winter months. By means of this practice 
the rather cramped style which used to be so characteristic 
of English players is being gradually eliminated ; but a fine 
summer, with lawns dry and fast, is needed to enable our 
players to continue on grass the same kind of game they have 
been playing in winter on wood or on outdoor hard courts. 
Such a summer as last vear’s, for example, forces play back to 
the old defensive lines; no anticipation of the bound of the 
ball on wet or muddy courts is likely to do more than approxi- 
mate to the reality; and therefore all tournament players 
(and of these alone there must be nearly ten thousand in this 
‘ountrv, to sav nothing of the thousands whose ambitions 
soar no higher than club play) are hoping that the summer of 
1913 may be one really suitable for the plaving of what has now 
become a world game. 

Those who might treat the last statement as an exaggeration 
may well be answered by the fact that seven nations are chal- 
lenging us at this moment for the possession of the Davis Cup, 
the name by which the International championship is familiarly 
known. Australia, Canada, France, Germany, Belgium, the 
United States and South Africa are all sending teams to this 
country to compete for the honour of meeting the British Isles 
in the challenge round. Some of the world’s finest players 
will be included in these teams, and will not only play in the Davis 
Cup matches, but also appear in the lists at Wimbledon—as 
much a Mecca to lawn tennis players as St. Andrews is (or used 
to be) to golfers. But at Wimbledon many other countries 
besides those mentioned above are sure to find representation. 
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Denmark, Italy, Russia, Sweden, Austria, Spain, Greec 
Portugal—all these have sent a player or two in recent vears 
and in this, of all years, they are not likely to be unrepresented 
while India and Egypt generally have a strong party of plavers 
home ‘‘on leave ’-——plavers who only need hard, dry courts 
to show excellent form. I am not sure that I ought not 
include Japan, for a Japanese player won the Bengal champ 
ship at Calcutta only a month of two ago; and this go-al 
nation will certainly have to be reckoned with before 
But enough has been said to justify the application of the 1it) 
“world game ’’ to lawn tennis. The question remains, \ 
has the Old Country to set against this swarm of invad 

It has been the fashion for the last few years to say that En» js 
lawn tennis is in a bad way, that there are no new play 
the first class coming on, that our supremacy, once unques 
able, died when the Dohertys gave up the game. This 

I believe to be unfounded. There is a saying among 
tennis players that it takes ten years to make a cham 9) 
and there is a large measure of truth in that saying. |; 
other words, absolutely first-class players develop sk 
but they retain their powers for a long time. me 
of our best players have passed their fortieth year, but 
claims to represent this country are still strong. Of the let 
school, A. W. Gore, H. Roper Barrett and C. P. Dixo 

still formidable opponents for any player to tackle; « it 
vounger players, J. C. Parke, Ireland’s brilliant ha er 
down of the traditions of Pim, W. J. Hamilton, M 
and the Chaytors, and the conqueror of the great Ni 
Brookes in the recent Davis Cup matches in Austra is 
perhaps the most notable; but the brothers A. H_= and 


F. G. Lowe, A. E. Beamish, T. M. Mavrogordato, A | 
Kingscote and E. 


H. Zimmerman 

all claim as 
vame, i not 

so brilliant a r ord 
From among es 
the selectors : 
International 
should be abi t 
pick a very 

side, thoug] 
would = envy 

the task of e 


tion. But, aft 
being in the liapp 
position of holders 


of the Cup, w ive 
not to. tack! a 
our challengers 

only the survivor of 
them; and whether 
this be France: 


Germany, Austr 
asia or the United 
States, our €] 


may well  chierisl 
hopes of retaining the Cup which they have travelled so man 
thousands of miles to win. Whether any of our own met 
or of our visitors, will prove equal to the task of dispossessing 
A. F. Wilding, the New Zealander, of the men’s singles cham- 
pionship, time alone can show ; but it may be safely predicted 
that if the present champion should lose his laurels, it will not 
be on the score of fitness ! 

It is rather remarkable that whereas the superiority ol 
our men players has been so successfully challenged of recent 
years, our lady players are still a little bit better than those ot 
other countries. It is true that Miss May Sutton, the pride ol 
California, won our Ladies’ Championship in 1905 and 1907 
and that in Mile. Broquedis, Fraulein Rieck and Miss Casten- 
schiold France, Germany and Denmark have three brilliant 
players and possible champions; but foreign competition m 
ladies’ play never seems really formidable when Mrs. Lambert 
Chambers is playing at her best. She is, in the general opuuon 
the best lady player the world has ever seen. Still, Mrs 
Larcombe, the present holder of the Ladies’ Championship, lias 
improved so greatly in singles since these two last met that 
the challenge round this summer at Wimbledon (should Mrs 
Lambert Chambers not meet with an unexpected defeat ™ the 
All-comers’ Singles) ought to be as fine a match as anyon uld 
wish to see. 

The spread of the game, and the fascination it exc: ise 
upon its devotees, is well shown by the fact that in the co ning 
summer well over one hundred and fifty tournaments w | be 
fought out in this country. The list expands every yea: ane 
every year hundreds of new players make their first appes ‘nC 
in tournament play. This is a healthy sign, for it may wt 
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CCE trulv be said that not to one per cent. of tournament players vast majority of them, of course, never win any prize at all 
ars old or new, does the value of the prize they win bear any relation except the health and strength which comes from playing on 
ed whatever to the satisfaction they feel in winning it ; and the of the very best of outdoor games. 

‘ TS 


AFTER THE RAIN. 


) OST ot 
th i iI us are 
+ ¥ in the 


ys tion to-day 
S of applving to 
our elves Ham- 
let. exclama- 
tior.: “* Too much 
vai r hast thou, 
pot Ophelia.”’ 
iF Ye the photo- 
: vra her who is 
mi res) nsible for 
the victures that 
ler are shown on 
thi; page would 
ny ha, hada much 
e! m« ce difficult 
tas. but for the 
sh wer that 





before and it 
would have 
looked hard 
and uninviting 
even under the 
skilful manipula 
tion of the artist ; 
the gleam ot 
moisture Is its re 
deeming feature 
If we may b 
permitted to 
make the remark 
without incurring 
the suspicion of 
being — frivolous, 
the very cows 
seem to be ol 
the same opinion 
as the photo 


Is ren ered ~ them grapher. To 
nd po sible. To them the showe1 
| be with, he evidently was as 
E, was in a_ beech welcome as_ it 
country ata was to the veg 
moment when tation. This is 
the first delicate saving a very 
rc vivid green of great deal as 
es tha tree was after the early 
just beginning to spring through 
be unfolded. ©. pouting. THE FIRST CLOTHING OF THE BEECHES which we hav 
There is no passed it might 
ng other quite so exquisite, and at no time does it look more have been expected that moisture in any shape or form would 
beautiful than when the sun is shining after rain. It was have given rise to nothing except objurgation ; but, behold, though 
the same alchemy that transformed the road. A little while we have had too much of it, it is still the creator of beauty. 
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Honting THE REVIVIFYING RAIN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BUSHMASTER 
To tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph of one of the most interesting of snakes, which 
arrived last week at the Zoological Gardens from Trinidad and which has been 
presented to the society by the Baron Leijonhufund The snake in question 
is the bushmaster (Lachesis mutus), a viper which attains a length of twelve 
feet ; it inhabits the damp forest districts of tropical America where it spends 
much of its time in the holes inhabited by armadillos and other burrowing 
mammals. With the possible exception of the African mamba, the bushmaster 
is more poisonous than any other snake, and double the quantity of venom 
may be extracted from large specimens of this species than from any of the 
other American vipers, not excluding the rattlesnakes. Mr. Ditmars reports 
a case where a man, bitten in the thigh by an eight-foot long specimen, died 
in less than ten minutes, the long fangs penetrating an important blood- vessel 
This, the largest of the New World poisonous snakes, is rather graceful, being 
comparatively more slender than most of the other members of the family to 


which it belongs The coloration is strikingly handsome ; the ground colour 
is pinkish or salmon, with large, black, rhomb-shaped 
bands, some of which enclose patches of the ground 


colour 1 black streak extends from the eve to the angle 
of the mouth. Most vipers, as their name denotes, are 
viviparous, bringing forth their young alive and quite 
active The bushmaster, however, is exceptional in this 
respect, laying eggs which it protects by coiling round 
them until hatched This snake, unfortunately, does not 
do well in captivity, as it is exceedingly timid and difficult 
to manage. Mr. R. R. Mole, who has kept numerous 
specimens in Trinidad, informs me that great care has to 
be exercised in the handling of the snake, as it has a 
peculiar habit when held of twisting itself in such a 
manner as to injure its vertebra. Mr. Mole writes to me: 
‘One snake died in my hands in this manner, and I 
have noticed that when handled their backs make a 
cracking noise, after which they invariably dic All 
snakecatchers recognise this fact, and tell stories of 
snakes which have died on being caught.”” The bush- 


master, in Trinidad at least, is becoming much scarcer 


than 


large increase in numbers of its enemy, the mongoose 

Although frequently described as an exceedingly ferocious snake, ready to 
attack both man and beast, the two living specimens that have passed through 
my hands were by no means aggressive, and no difficulty was experienced with 
the new arrival when let loose in the open for the purpose of taking the 
photograph which illustrates this note E. G. BouLENGER 


TULIPS WHICH CHANGE THEIR COLOUR 
[To tue Epiror or “ Country Lire 

Sir,—I have what appears to me to be a remarkable tulip. Its colour at first 
is a full primrose, which within a week changes to a pure white, when, after a day 
or so, a pink edge develops along the tips of the petals and gradually changes 
to a full pink bloom, when it drops. I have had the bulbs for ten years, and 
it has never failed to bloom, and always in the way stated above. I have not 
yet heard of another of the same kind, and my friends think I am telling a rare 
American story when I mention it. Can any of your readers tell me if it is an 
uncommon variety or a sport ?—F. I. Brain 

[There are several many-flowering Tulips which change their colour in the 
way described by our correspondent. Judging by the description given, we 
should say the variety in question is Isabella. Primrose Beauty opens deep 
cream, this colour changing to nearly pure white. Wydia opens cream colour, 
changes to deep yellow, then turns pure white with pink markings.—Eb.} 


A CUCKOO EATING WORMS. 
To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.”’) 
Sir,—The food of the cuckoo is generally given in books as consisting of cater- 
pillars and insects, its partiality for the large hairy larva of some of the moorland 
moths being well known. In common, I daresay, with a good many people, 





TOILING HOME. 





n former years, owing, it appears, to the very rHE BUSHMASTER, 


I have otten wondered how our cuckoos in spring were able to find, enoug 
these for their daily wants, but my experience this afternoon demonstr 
that their diet is not restricted to these. While I was sheltering from a h 
rain-storm in one of the hanging woods of oak and alder upon a Welsh hills 
sitting quietly against the trunk of a tree, a cuckoo flew up and alighted wit 
about ten paces of me without being aware ot my presence. It sat for 
minutes on a branch, perhaps eight feet above the ground, and called t 
then, cocking its head to one side, very much after the manner of a rob 
flitted to the grass and seized a large earthworm by the head, backing w 
like a thrush until its hold of the ground was overcome. It then picked 
cross-wise in its bill, gave it one not very forcible bite, and forthwith swal 
it. Flying to a neighbouring branch, rather nearer than before to my 
it shook out its feathers and preened itself for a while, and presently dr 
upon and swallowed a second worm very little smaller than the first 
shortly yet a third worm was accounted for, and then the bird flitted 
out of my ken among the trees, where it called at intervals during the next 


hour. The worms were all taken very much like the first, above des 


2 ! eae 


THE LARGEST AND MOST POISONOUS OF THE AMERICAN VI! -Rs 


and were all of considerable size, the first certainly stretching to more t! six 
inches, the others, perhaps, slightly smaller. Worm-catching is a trait 
economy of the cuckoo that was quite new to me, and one which I 


remember to have seen recorded before. This particular bird was s) al 
adept at it, however, that it was obviously no new experience to him.—G; ora 
BoLaM 

P.S.—I have to-day (May 12th) watched another cuckoo (in P 


different spot to that seen on May 8th) feeding upon worms in just the 
robin-like manner already described. It is notorious how easily such 
things as questions of food are overlooked, and yet, when once noticed, how the 


become, as it were, matters of almost everyday observation.—G. B. 


THE HOMEWARD PATH. 

[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.”) 
S1r,—This photograph was taken with a No. 3 Brownie, in a little villag 
the Basses Pyrenees. These oxen, used for agricultural purposes in the Basque 
country, are magnificent animals. In colour very light, they are always pro- 
minent against the intensity of green pastureJand or blue sky. Their hor 
are immense, their dewlaps very large, and white rings often surround t fet 
locks—characteristics, I believe, of the Spanish draught cattle. Their ver 
leisurely tread and sonorous lowing, and the musical tinkle of the bell worn 
the throat, are sounds in harmony with the tranquillity of their surroundings 
(for in the Basque Country the ‘“ rush’ of life seems unknown), as they wend 
their way down deeply rutted roads, over the hillsides, obedient to the slightest 
touch of the long pole carried by the herdsman, who walks just ahead. If th 
photograph lacks in any special interest, it may perhaps claim something as a 
picture—a picture suggesting “‘ The Homeward Path,” the unloading of th 
waggon, and release for the patient toilers from 
cumbersome yoke.—E.izaBetu Kirk. 

ROOKERIES IN YORKSHIRE. 
To tHe Eprror or “Country Lirt 

Sir,—Supplementary to what I said last week, 


like to print the following notes. In 1912 a curious siat 
of affairs was evident in the rookery. On Februa st 
there were twenty-eight nests which had braved thx nte 


storms, and the birds were very busy cleaning 


( nests, and although a few birds were about, they were vet 
listless and quiet. On the r2th the number of nm 
decreased to twenty-two, and there was littk 
among the birds; visits paid on the 16th a 
showed only twenty nests on both occasions. W 
evident that something was wrong; no doubt 
the old nests had been demolished to repair oth: 


build new ones, but there was a want of life, as 
were going about their work in a very half 
manner. On April rst, after a verv heavy gak wet 
blowing all night, only eighteen nests were to 
and on April roth this number had further decré 


fifteen. Severe gales had been blowing all the w eT 
and several nests had been blown bodily out of t rees 
On the 17th there were still fifteen nests, but by 
a still further decrease had taken place, onl 





old nests. On March 7th there were only twenty-six 
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nests remaining, and no further attempts were a brazier to contain charcoal, which was first heated 
made at nest-building that year. This year, only to a thoroughly glowing condition. The bed 


fourteen nests are to be seen on May rst, so that, 
for some reason or other, it is evident the rooks 
we deserting the place. It is a mystery why this 
chould be, as they are not interfered with. It 
was evident that a steady decrease was taking 
place in 1912, and the heavy gales which prevailed 


clothes were kept clear of the charcoal by thx 
bowed side-pieces and by prolongations of t! 
tramework of the middle portion. The specim 
figured is in the Hastings Museum, and came from 
a farmhouse near Winchelsea. It is of unusually 
large size, the greatest length being 47in., the 


tt nesting time may have caused a number height r4in., and the distance from front to back, 


f bicds to leave the rookery, as it is in a rather 
expod_ situation ; but it is strange that this 
year ces no increase in the number of those that 


curv 1 in r9or2.—R. Fortune. 


36in. 1am inclined to assign it to the early part 
of last century.—B. R. W. 


BAKING OVENS AND YORKSHIRI 
FIREPLACES 


(To tHe Eptror or “ Country Lirt 


‘NOYFULL FOWLES AND VERMYN. Sir,—The old-fashioned method of baking bread 

) THE Eprror oF “ Country Lire.”] as described by a correspondent in the interesting 

Sir should be much obliged if you could item ‘* Yorkshire Ovens,” in the issue of CountTRY 

kind! tell me if, during the reign of Henry lL., a Lire for April 26th, has one, at least, counter- 

Bill» .s passed in Parliament offering a reward to part. The well-known religious community of 

uve. who would kill the bird named the jay, and S.S.J.E.—better known as the Cowley Fathers 

f it s not in this reign, could you say which was in Oxford bake, or did, not more than five ot 

the m, and also the price paid for each bird.— six years since, in an oven, and in a manner 

M. ENTON. precisely similar to the above related account. If 

he statute referred to is probably that of in a city like Oxford this ancient mode of baking 

1366 Eliz. c. 15), which provided for raising is still existing, undoubtedly in the more retired 

~ mor for the destruction of ‘ Noyfull Fowles parts of the kingdom both the ovens and _ the 
% and Jermyn.” It was provided that church- methods would be found.—Lrestie A. FRAsiIcK 

1¢ 


ward os, with six other parishioners, should 
asse jolders of land or tithe, inter alia, “* for 
the ade of everie Woodhall, Pye, Jaye, Raven 
x K te, one penny.”—Ep.] 


lo tue Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—Adverting to correspondence in Country 
Lire of May roth, relative to ‘‘ Baking Ovens,” 
I find that many ot these still exist in Rutland \t 
the village of Thorpe-by-Water, about three mil:s 


WHITE-HEADED BLACKBIRD. 


from Uppingham, there are several, most « 


rHeE Eprror or ‘“ Country Lire.’ 





them are projections from the houses Some 

¥ Sir, Since I sent you the photograph of the are oblong, like large dog-kennels, while those 
Ko) whit headed blackbird the nest has been de- connected with the small cottages are usually 
~ siroved by a prowling cat. We managed to semi-circular. rhe accompanying photograph 
rescue two out of the three young ones. We were NURSE AND HER CHARGES. shows the interior of a scullery at Thorpe. In 

nS afraid the white bird had been killed as the bush the centre, one of these ovens is seen with the 
was {ull of feathers, some white ones b*ing among them, and we saw nothing door open, and just below it a box of faggots ready for use. On the extreme 

" of | till the following afternoon, when she appeared again. Neither of right is a large worn-out oven now disused, and on the | ftfars kettle and 


the ung ones show any signs of white, and have now got their feathers 
We are bringing them up by hand, and they are always ready for their worms 
, r bread and milk. The other day I saw another white-headed blackbird in a 





n 
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“ge A “STICK” OVEN. 
as 4 old-fashioned pot-hooks over an open hearth. It is claimed that these 
f tl “stick” ovens impart a peculiar and most agreeable flavour to bread and 
th other food baked therein.—TuHomas BLunT. 
THE FORSAKEN ONES. HERRING SCORES. 
[To tuk Epitor or “ Country Lirr.”’] 
shaw about three miles away, and that one was a cock bird ELEANOR SHIFFNER, Sir,—When a herring-boat comes ashore the catch is placed on the beach and ther¢ 
-— counted, The actual counting is done by a person called a “ teller,” who kneels 
il BED-WAGGONS down, grasps the herrings two in each hand, and lightly throws them into baskets, 
24t [To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.’’) called “ prickles,” holding about a bushel each. Four herrings are known in 
nt Sir, -The warming-pan is familiar enough to everyone, but I imagine that few the vernacular of the fishermen as a “‘ warp.” On throwing the first warp 
it your readers have seen a bed-waggon, for the latter was never in very general into the nearest basket the teller calls out “one”; next time “ two,” and so on 
six use id being both cumbrous and unornamental, not many examples have until sixty-six warps have been disposed of. The teller then cries “ sixty-six, 
el sul d. The warming-pan was used to warm the interior of a bed to save score one,” and the scorer, who is standing near, makes an upright chalk-mark 
the comfort of cold sheets; the bed-waggon to air a bed that had remained on a piece of wood. The sixty-six warps, comprising 264 herrings, are counted 
ior me unoc cupied and hencé might as 200 When the number has reached 
be ip. While the one was brought 1,000, the scorer, instead of adding a 
into use immediately before bedtime, fifth upright stroke, draws a line 
the her needed to be placed in diagonally as a sign that 1,000 is 
pe n for a much longer period. As completed. Thus the score printed 
W seen from the illustration, the below denotes 13,800 herrings (actually 
be ggon consists of a kind of open 18,216). A number remaining at the 
wel cag i the middle, with a series of end, less than 200, is reckoned in warps ; 
t lat t eacb end bent round from the thus 119 herrings are counted as twenty- 
fra tk at the top to that at the nine warps. A method still practised, 
en ’ bot and strengthened with cross- is to cut a notch in any convenient 
ees st On the floor of the middle piece of wood that comes to hand. 


a shallow tray of sheet-iron, The tally stick, shown in the illus- 
ar ve is a similar tray placed in tration, indicates a small catch 
al rted position. Lastly, there is THE WARMING WAGGON. of 8,800 herrings (actually 11,616) 
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HERRING TALLIES. 


Herrings are sold by the “ last,” a term signifying 10,000 (actually 13,200), 
and the side-notch in the tally-stick is to mark off half a last.—W. Ruskin 
BUTTERFIELD 
THE BARK-STRIPPING GANG 
fo tHe Epitor or “Country LiF? 

Sir,—As, to judge by your very kind review of my book, “‘ The Forest of Dean,” 
in a recent issue of Country Lire, you are interested in that district, you may, 
perhaps, like to publish in your Correspondence Columns one of the enclosed 
photographs. They were taken two years ago this month, and show the bark- 


BARKING IN DEAN FORESI1. 


stripping gang headed by the old Crown workman, of whom I speak in the 
and “ With Bark-strippers in Beechenhurst.”’ 
He was then completing his (I think) fiftieth year of service in the forest, and 
was, as may be judged from his appearance, still “‘ going strong.”” The need of 


chapters, ‘“‘ The Spruce Drive 


educating two small boys has brought me, for the second time, to this “‘ grey 
city of the North.” And for many years to come the charms of “ topmost 
Allermuir and steep Caerketton,”’ Swanston and the Cauld Stane Slap, must take 
the place of distant Highmeadow and Beechenhurst.—Artuur O. Cooxr 


A SWARM OF LOCUSTS TEN MINUTES AFTER IT HAS SETTLED. 
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THE HOUSING PROBLEM AMONG BIRDS 
[To rue Epiror or “ Country Lire.”] 


S1r,—I have been struck with the recent correspondence in your paper on this 
subject, and quote you an instance which came under my observation « 
little time back. A pair of robins built their nest in the side of a haystack. 
and all went well until two eggs were laid. Then a pair of pied wagtails came 
on the scene and took a fancy to this nest tenanted by the robins and endeavour; d 
to oust the rightful occupants, but for a time with only partial success, {for 
the robin sti!l managed to lay another two eggs before the other birds. the 
stronger of the two, drove them further afield. However, the wagtail also |aiq 


me 


in the nest the same day as the third robin’s egg appeared, and agai: 
following day, and after the builders had been driven off she laid another 
Thus when incubation was undertaken by the invading party, the nest cont 
four robin’s and six wagtail’s eggs. 1 was greatiy interested in this mixed ¢ 
and anxiously awaited the time when ten tiny beaks would chip as man) 
shells; but, unfortunately, about a week before that event was due 
schoolboy appropriated both nest and eggs. This serves to shov 
even some of the smaller birds are not always disposed to go to the t 
of building their own homesteads. While on this subject of the housing pr 

{ might mention that on one particular common which I frequently 
find the moorhens have a decided liking for the nests of old wood-pigeor 
in the top of fir trees, and this season I found no fewer than three such 1 
one plantation. Last season, also, two were found, but I have not hea 
case prior to that period. Can it be that the rats and water voles have m 

to such a degree as to render the reed-bed or water-side tangle an unsafe 
situation ? This struck me as being a possible solution. That the wat 
which many think to be of harmless and entirely vegetarian habits, w 
eggs 1 have 
proved by watch 
ing them rob the 
nests of -black- 
headed gulls; 
indeed, as I 
write I have 
before me _ the 
empty shell of 
a black-headed 
gull’s egg with a 
jagged, irregular 
hole in one side 
made by the teeth 
of a_ water-vole 
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As young moor- 
hens almost in- 
variably take to 
the water directly 
they are hatched, 
it would appear 
that in the case 
of the nests 
instanced above 
they would be 
carried down by 
the parent.— 
BENJAMIN 
HANLEY. 
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DOG-GATE OF 
SUSSEX IRON. 
To Tre Epiror. 
Sir,—A propos of 
the recent cor- 
respondence on 
the subject of THE DOG-GATE. 
dog-gates, I send 








you a drawing of a seventeenth century example in the possession of my friend 
Mr. Charlies Dawson, F.S.A., of Lewes. There can, I think, be little doubt 
that the original is a product of Sussex, both as to its material and its workman- 
ship, although it is certainly more elegant and less massive than much old iron- 
work of the county. The growing appreciation of folk-objects such as this— 
due in no small measure to the widespread influence of Country Lire—is a 
matter for gratification to all who are interested in the development of indigenous 
culture in these islands. In these days of factory-made things it is refreshing 
to look upon an object wrought into shape by a knowing and sensitive human 
hand. Our older craftsmen went to tradition, it is true, for their inspiration, 
but their individuality counted too, and hence their handiwork possesses an 
interest denied to mere machine-made articles. The pity is that, owing cl iefly 
to the great advance in material prosperity which characterised our country 
during the nineteenth century, so little remains of the work of our native « rafts- 
men; by a strange and sad perversity of judgment it was looked upon as old- 
fashioned, and got rid of at the earliest opportunity. Our path of progress has 
thus become strewn with the wreckage of the past. I earnestly hope that 
your readers will give their cordial support to the recent movement for the 
establishment of a British Folk-Museum, on the lines of the famous Nordiska 
Museet at Stockholm.—W. R. 


THE EIGHTH PLAGUE, 
[To tHe Epiror or ‘*‘ Country Lire.’’} 


S1r,—I am enclosing four snaps of a swarm of locusts. No. 1 is of the 
approaching ; against the sun it looked quite like a snowstorm. No 
a bush which is covered with locusts. No. 3 is of the same bush al 
minutes later, and No. 4 is another of the same bush taken a quart 
hour later. A great amount of damage has been done this year by the 
in Sind.—H. G. Wurtete (Hyderabad). 

[We reproduce No. 3 of these interesting photographs.—Eb.] 











